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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Education 

FLORIDA  PRINCIPALS'   AND  DESIGNATES'   KNOWLEDGE  OF 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  LAW 

By, 
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August,  1993 

Chairman:     Charles  Forgnone 

Major  Department:     Special  Education 

A  survey  was  conducted  with  elementary  and  secondary 
principals  and  their  designates  to  obtain  information 
concerning  (a)  school  professionals'  knowledge  of  special 
education  law,    (b)  differences  in  responses  among  principals 
and  their  designates,    (c)  the  relationship  of  school  level 
and  enrollment  to  school  professionals'  knowledge  of  special 
education  law,  and  (d)  the  relationship  of  school 
professionals'  experiences  and  background  to  knowledge  of 
special  education  law. 

The  questionnaire.  Special  Education  Law  Survey,  was 
developed  with  the  assistance  of  expert  review  and  then 
piloted  to  establish  its  validity  and  reliability.  Test- 
retest  reliability  was  determined  at  r=.92  while  internal 
consistency,  measured  by  split-half  method  with  correction, 
was  established  at  r=.94.     Construct  validity  was  evaluated 
by  administering  the  instrument  to  graduate  students  in  a 
general  administration  course  and  graduate  students  in  a 

vi 


special  education  law  class.    Mean  comparisons  were  made 
between  the  two  groups  and  the  resulting  t-value  was 
significant  at  the  .05  level.    The  special  education  law 
students  scored  higher  totals. 

The  questionnaire  was  disseminated  to  156  school 
principals  throughout  Florida.     Principals  were  also 
requested  to  deliver  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  to  their 
special  education  designate.     A  total  of  156  usable 
questionnaires  were  returned  (50%)  representing  101  (65%)  of 
the  schools  originally  sampled. 

From  the  survey  results,   it  was  found  that  principals 
and  designates  do  not  differ  in  their  knowledge  of  special 
education  law.     Overall,  respondents  mastered  only  41%  of  the 
material.     Only  three  questions  were  responded  to  correctly 
by  more  than  63%  of  the  participants.     Years  of  experience  in 
education  was  inversely  related  to  total  score;  as  experience 
increased,  scores  decreased.     Two  types  of  preparation  were 
significantly  related  to  knowledge.     Participation  in  a 
public  school  law  course  with  a  special  education  component 
or  county  inservice  increased  totals,  on  the  average,  by  .9 
and  1.7  items,  respectively. 

Conclusions  relevant  to  the  expansion  of  preparation 
programs  and  staff  development  are  discussed.  Education 
policy-makers  at  the  state,  district,  and  university  level 
were  encouraged  to  raise  their  requirements  in  public  school 
law  for  all  school  professionals.     Recommendations  to  guide 
further  research  in  this  area  are  provided. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM 


The  concept  of  restructuring  represents  a  current  wave 
of  educational  reform  that  has  gained  attention  through 
Theodore  Sizer's  Coalition  of  Essential  Schools  and  the 
"Carnegie  Plan"    {Timar,   1989).     Proponents  of  restructuring 
have  called  for  decentralization  under  two  separate 
theoretical  rationales.     Members  of  the  Carnegie  Task  Force 
have  stated  that  we  need  to  professionalize  the  occupation  of 
teaching  by  granting  those  involved  some  authority  over  day- 
to-day  school-site  decision-making.     Decision-making  would  be 
decentralized  from  state  and  district  levels  and  brought  to 
local  schools.     Granting  teachers  more  authority  would 
improve  the  profession  and,   in  turn,  attract  better  teacher 
candidates  to  improve  our  schools.     The  teachers,  principals, 
and  superintendents  who  have  aligned  themselves  with  Sizer's 
Coalition  feel  that  the  key  to  decentralization  is  in 
focusing  on  the  needs  of  individual  children  within  the 
context  of  teacher  and  school  accountability. 
Decentralization  calls  for  major  changes  in  the  management 
structure  of  schools. 

The  state  of  Florida  has  responded  to  the  restructuring 
movement  with  the  passage  of  a  new  accountability  and  school 
improvement  program.     Under  §  229.591  and  §  229.592  of  the 
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Florida  Statutes,  the  legislature  recognized  the  importance 
of  centralized  leadership  and  adequate  state  provisions  for  a 
uniform  system  of  free  public  education.     Within  the  same 
legislation,  the  state  also  provided  "Blueprint  2000"  which 
revised  previous  descriptions  of  the  state  system  of  school 
improvement  and  educational  accountability  to  name  those 
closest  to  students,     parents,  teachers,  and  schools,  as  the 
responsible  parties  for  implementation.     Through  statutes 
that  govern  how  local  schools  are  run;  principals  are  held 
accountable  for  their  schools'  improvement,  principals  are 
granted  authority  for  site-based  management,  and  schools  are 
focused  on  student  outcomes.     This  legislation  gives 
principals  even  more  responsibility  for  administering  the 
many  programs  in  their  schools,  including  those  that  address 
the  needs  of  students  with  disabilities. 

in  addition  to  Florida  law  are  federal  mandates,  which 
take  precedence,  that  direct  administrators  to  develop  and 
implement  programs  for  students  with  disabilities.  In 
November  of  197  5,  Congress  passed  its  most  comprehensive  and 
significant  legislation  in  support  of  education  for 
individuals  with  disabilities.  Public  Law  94-142,  the 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  (EAHCA) .  Since 
then,  legislation,  most  significantly  P.L.  101-476,  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  of  1990  (IDEA) 
which  renamed  the  EAHCA  and  permanently  authorized  the  basic 
state  grant  and  preschool  state  grant,  has  continued  to 
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guarantee  and  expand  the  rights  and  privileges  of  students 
with  disabilities. 

Lewis,  Bruininks,  and  Thurlow  (1989)  demonstrated  that 
costs  associated  with  special  education  programs  were 
continuing  to  increase  in  absolute  terms  and  relative  to 
those  of  regular  instruction.     They  reported  that  from  1980- 
1988  per  pupil  expenditures  for  regular  instruction  and 
special  education  rose,  respectively,  by  7%  and  12%  percent 
annually . 

The  price  tag  associated  with  providing  special 
education  is  high.     Higher  still  are  the  costs  associated 
with  failing  to  provide  such  services.     In  addition  to 
societal  costs  for  failing  to  educate  a  portion  of  the 
population,  are  expenses  associated  with  loss  of  federal 
funding  to  the  state  or  local  education  agency  as  well  as 
additional  out-of-pocket  liability,  which  may  occur  when 
schools  fail  to  comply  with  state  and  federal  mandates 
(Rothstein,  1990) . 

For  example,  during  a  September,  1991,  investigation  of 
a  complaint  against  the  Duval  County  School  District,  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights  (OCR)  determined  that  the  district  had 
failed  to  provide  related  services,  speech  and  language  (SL) 
and  occupational  therapy  (OT)  to  qualified  special  education 
students  for  a  short  period  during  the  1990-1991  school  year. 
Corrective  action,  required  by  OCR,  involved  an  assurance 
that  the  district  would  assess  the  SL  and  OT  needs  of  the 
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students  who  had  not  received  these  services  and  where 
appropriate,  provide  compensatory  services. 

The  courts  have  reviewed  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
suits  involving  students  with  disabilities,  and  this  trend  is 
forecasted  to  continue   (Essex,  1992).     Tort  liability, 
especially  educational  malpractice,  has  become  a  popular 
avenue  for  students  with  disabilities  and  their  advocates  to 
seek  relief  (for  example,  monetary  damages  or  compensatory 
services)  through  the  judicial  system.     Although  currently  no 
parent  or  student  has  prevailed  in  an  educational  malpractice 
suit   (Essex,   1992),  McAffee   (1987)  predicted  that  civil 
litigation  involving  individuals  with  disabilities  will 
increase  because  of  the  size  of  awards  being  granted  in  other 
cases.    Due  to  added  costs  for  legal  proceedings,  it  has 
become  increasingly  important  for  school  administrators  to 
have  knowledge  of  legal  requirements  for  ensuring  services  to 
students  with  disabilities  in  order  to  avoid  litigation  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  (Anderson  &  Decker,  1993;  Essex, 
1992;  Mazzarella,  1983,  Rothstein,  1990). 

Principals  can  be  the  decisive  element  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  new  programs  (Anderson  &  Decker,  1993;  Blumberg  & 
Greenfield,  1980;  Burrello  &  Sage,   1979;  Burrello,  Schrup,  & 
Barnett,   1992;  Hasazi,  Rice,  &  York,   1979;  Mayer,  1982). 
Knowledge,  whether  universal  or  specialized,   is  necessary  for 
educational  development   (Gardner,   1989).     Principals  require 
knowledge  of  special  education  law  for  two  important  reasons: 
to  ensure  an  appropriate  education  for  students  with 
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disabilities  in  compliance  with  federal  and  state  mandates 
and  to  minimize  potential  for  law  suits  resulting  from 
inappropriate  implementation  of  special  education  legal 
requirements   (Valesky  &  Hirth,   1992) . 

This  type  of  knowledge,  measured  by  courses  required,  is 
not  usually  a  component  for  administrative  certification 
(Stile,  Abernathy,  &  Pettibone,  1986;  Stile  &  Pettibone, 
1981;  Valesky  &  Hirth,  1992).     Studies  designed  to  assess 
principals'  knowledge  of  special  education  law  through  the 
use  of  questionnaires   (Hirth  &  Valesky,   1992;  Saunders  & 
Sultana,  1980)  are  scarce.     A  study  designed  to  measure 
principals'  special  education  legal  knowledge  was  proposed  to 
add  to  the  knowledge  base. 

statement  nf  the  Problem 
Since  the  early  1960s,   federal  laws  and  regulations  have 
had  a  significant  impact  on  the  operation  of  public  schools 
(Mayer,  1982).     Principals,  who  traditionally  had  only  a 
small  role  (if  any)  in  special  education  programs,  found 
themselves  with  the  responsibility  to  implement  laws  and 
regulations  governing  educational  programs  for  students  with 
disabilities  after  the  passage  of  the  EAHCA  (Cochrane  & 
Westling,   1977;  Gage;   1979).  Since  then,  principals  have 
spent  an  increasing  amount  of  time  administering  special 
education  programs  (Gollery,  1991;  Raske,  1979).  Finally, 
with  the  current  focus  on  inclusion  or  integration  of 
students  with  special  needs  into  their  neighborhood  or  local 
schools,  principals  have  an  even  greater  potential 
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involvement  with  special  education  concerns  (Rude  &  Rubadeau, 
1992;  Sailor,  Anderson,  Halvorsen,  Doering,  Filler,  &  Goetz, 
1989) 

Principals  administering  special  education  programs  need 
to  be  familiar  with  specific  aspects  of  special  education  law 
(Rothstein,   1990;  Sergiovanni,  Burlingame,  Coombs,  & 
Thurston,   1992;  Turnbull,   1990;  Ubben  &  Hughes,   1987).  Ubben 
and  Hughes  noted  that  of  particular  concern  to  principals  are 
components  of  the  law  related  to  (a)  zero  reject  policy,  (b) 
specific  due  process  procedures,    (c)  nondiscriminatory 
testing,    (d)  individualized  education  plans  for  all  special 
education  students  developed  jointly  with  parents  and 
reviewed  at  least  annually,  and  (e)  provisions  for  Least 
Restrictive  Environment   (LRE) .     Although  knowledge  of  legal 
mandates  is  necessary  for  principals  to  administer  programs 
effectively,  state  departments  of  education  (SEAs)  do  not 
often  require  courses  in  special  education  or  special 
education  law  for  general  education  administrator 
certification  (Stile  et  al.,   1986;  Valesky  &  Hirth,  1992). 

Piirnnse  anfi  nuestions 
The  principal  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  implementation 
of  special  education  laws  at  the  program  level.  Although 
authors  and  researchers  have  repeatedly  addressed  the  need 
for  principals  to  receive  specific  training  (Rothstein,  1990; 
Sergiovanni  et  al.,  1992;  Turnbull,  1990;  Ubben  &  Hughes, 
1987,  Valesky  &  Hirth,   1992),  and  principals  themselves  have 
admitted  discomfort  with  their  level  of  training  in  this  area 
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(Kristonis,   1992;  Leadership  Training  Institute,   1992),  SEAs 
do  not  require  extensive  backgrounds  in  special  education  law 
for  administrative  certification  (including  the 
principalship) .  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine 
what  principals  know  about  specific  components  of  special 
education  law  and  how  their  knowledge  relates  to  that  of 
school-based  professionals  who  are  designated  to  represent 
them  at  special  education  meetings.     Independent  variables 
such  as  school  enrollment   (large,  medium,  and  small)  and 
level  of  school   (secondary  and  elementary)  were  measured  to 
consider  their  association  with  knowledge.  Finally, 
principals '  backgrounds  were  examined  in  relationship  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  law. 

The  research  questions  addressed  by  the  current 
investigation  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  what  extent  are  principals  and  their  designates 
able  to  respond  correctly  to  multiple  choice  questions 
concerning  legislation  and  case  law  regarding  the  education 
of  individuals  with  disabilities? 

2.  Do  principals  and  their  designates  differ  in  their 
knowledge  of  legislation  and  case  law  regarding  the  education 
of  individuals  with  disabilities? 

3 .  Are  school  enrollment  and  level  of  school  related  to 
principals'  and  designates'  knowledge  of  law? 

4.  Are  principals'  and  designates"  experience  and  level 
of  training  related  to  this  knowledge  of  the  law? 
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Rationale  nf  r.he  Studv 
Raske  (1979)  and  Gollery  (1991)  investigated  the  amount 
of  time  a  principal  spends  engaged  in  activities  related  to 
the  administration  of  special  education  programs.  Raske 
surveyed  principals  and  found  that  approximately  15%  of  their 
time  was  spent  in  special  education  duties.     The  principals 
in  Gollery 's  study  estimated  that  17%  of  their  time  was 
devoted  to  special  education  programs.     Using  direct 
observation,  Gollery  tested  the  accuracy  of  principals' 
perceptions  of  how  time  was  spent.     He  found  that  principals 
actually  spent  about  40%  of  their  day  in  the  administration 
of  programs  for  students  with  disabilities. 

Although  principals  assume  responsibility  for 
administering  special  education  programs  at  their  schools, 
courses  in  general  special  education  or  special  education  law 
are  required  for  administrative  certification  by  only  a 
minority  of  SEA'S  (Aspedon,   1992;  Stile  et  al . ,   1986;  Valesky 
&  Hirth,   1992) ,     Certification  requirements  for  principals, 
in  terms  of  special  education  courses,  had  not  changed 
greatly  after  the  passage  of  EAHCA  (Stile  et  al,  1986;  Stile 
&  Pettibone,  1981) .  In  a  recent  study,  Valesky  and  Hirth 
(1992)  demonstrated  that  this  trend  had  continued.  They 
found  only  20  states  currently  required  special  education 
coursework.     In  addition,  only  three  states  required 
coursework  in  special  education  law. 

To  determine  whether  principals  elect  to  take  courses  in 
special  education,  Davis  (1980)  used  a  questionnaire  to 
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survey  public  school  principals  in  the  state  of  Maine.  He 
found  that  fewer  than  5%  had  majored  or  minored  in  special 
education.     The  majority  of  respondents  indicated  that  they 
had  received  no  formal  training  in  special  education.  The 
results  of  a  more  recent  study  conducted  by  Aspedon  (1992) 
with  Nebraska  principals  were  similar  to  those  of  Davis. 

With  the  exception  of  a  study  conducted  by  Saunders  and 
Sultana  (1980),   in  which  knowledge  of  the  due  process 
provision  of  P.L.  94-142  was  assessed,  no  studies  could  be 
located  that  measured  administrators'  knowledge  of  special 
education  law.     However,  three  studies  (Hirth  &  Valesky, 
1990;  Kristonis,   1992;  Leadership  Training  Institute,  1992) 
were  found  in  which  principals'  perceptions  of  their 
knowledge  was  assessed. 

Saunders  and  Sultana  (1980)   found  that  although 
respondents  indicated  that  they  were  familiar  with  the  term 
"due  process,"    when  asked  to  produce  three  examples  of 
rights  or  privileges  granted  under  due  process,   few  could  do 
so  accurately.     Hirth  and  Valesky  (1990)  reported  the  use  of 
a  Likert-type  scale  on  which  principals  rated  their  knowledge 
of  statements  concerning  special  education  legal 
requirements.  The  authors  determined  that  principals  were 
more  knowledgeable  about  procedural  safeguards  than 
educational  services.     They  noted  that  in  the  area  of  due 
process,  principals  were  unsure  of  procedures  for  written 
permission  in  placement  changes  and  reevaluation.  Principals 
also  were  not  sure  about  the  rights  of  students  with 
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disabilities  when  these  students  were  being  considered  for 
expulsion. 

In  two  studies  (Kristonis,  1992;  Leadership  Training 
Institute,   1992),  principals  rated  knowledge  or  training  need 
in  regard  to  special  education  law  issues.     The  majority  of 
principals  (74%)  surveyed  by  Kristonis  (1992)  about  their 
knowledge  of  the  EAHCA  rated  themselves  as  having  only  "some" 
knowledge  or  as  "not  being  knowledgeable." 

Florida  principals  were  surveyed  by  the  Leadership 
Training  Institute  (1992)  concerning  their  training  needs. 
The  authors  concluded  that  principals  needed  training  in  the 
areas  of  state  and  federal  law,  state  and  federal  compliance 
issues,  state  and  federal  case  law,  and  legal  liability. 

In  summary,  few  principals  take  special  education 
courses  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  role  in  the 
administration  of  special  education  programs.     Failure  to 
elect  courses  in  special  education  may  be  in  direct  response 
to  the  failure  of  SEAs  to  include  such  coursework  among 
requirements  for  principal's  certification  (Valesky  &  Hirth, 
1992).    Whether  principals  obtain  special  education  legal 
knowledge  on  the  job  or  by  some  type  of  inservice  is  unknown. 
Few  studies  have  addressed  what  principals  know  about  special 
education  law  and  the  majority  have  considered  principals' 
perceptions  of  knowledge  rather  than  knowledge. 


npfinitinns  of  Tf?rms 

Certiorari  is  the  process  by  which  a  superior  court 
issues  a  written  directive  for  an  inferior  court  to  send  for 
review  the  records  and  proceedings  of  a  case  (Black,  1990) . 

Common  law  includes  all  legal  principles  drawn  from  use 
or  custom,  or  from  court  decisions  that  affirmed  such  use  or 
custom  (Alexander  &  Alexander,   1991) . 

Education  law  constitutes  common  and  civil  law  which 
defines  the  legal  structure  within  which  teachers, 
administrators,  and  other  educational  personnel  discharge 
their  responsibilities   (Johnson,   1969) . 

In  loco  parentis  is  the  legal  term  for  serving  in  place 

of  the  parent  or  being  charged  with  some  of  the  parents 
rights  and  responsibilities   (Black,  1990) 

Least  restrictive  environment,  often  referred  to  as 

mainstreaming  (Rothstein,   1990),   is  the  placement  of  a  child 
in  an  environment  as  close  to  the  regular  classroom  setting 
as  is  appropriate  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  particular 
special  education  student  (IDEA) . 

Litigation  is  the  act  of  carrying  out  a  suit  in  court 

(Johnson,   1969)  . 

Related  services  "means  transportation,  and  such 

developmental,  corrective,  and  other  supportive  services 
(including  speech  pathology  and  audiology,  psychological 
services,  physical  and  occupational  therapy,  recreation, 
including  therapeutic  recreation,  social  work  services, 
counseling  services,   including  rehabilitation  counseling,  and 


medical  services,  except  that  such  medical  services  shall  be 
for  diagnostic  and  evaluation  purposes  only)  as  may  be 
required  to  assist  a  child  with  a  disability  to  benefit  from 
special  education,  and  includes  the  early  identification  and 
assessment  of  disabling  conditions  in  children"    (20  U.S.C. 

1401,   602   (a)  17). 

Special  education  law  comprises  major  judicial 
decisions,  statutes,  and  regulations  that  compose  the  policy 
behind  special  education  programs  (Rothstein,  1990;  Turnbull, 
1990)  . 

A  tort  is  a  civil  wrong  independent  of  contract  (Black, 
1990)  . 

Delimitations  of  the  Study 
The  scope  of  this  study  was  delimited  in  several  ways. 
First,  the  sample  population  was  drawn  from  principals  and 
their  designates  in  Florida.     A  random  sample  of  principals 
was  drawn  from  all  public  schools  based  upon  student 
enrollment  (small,  medium,  and  large)  and  school  level 

(elementary  and  secondary) .     Principals  included  in  the  study 
were  then  asked  to  hand-pick  persons  who  generally  act  as 
their  designate  at  special  education  meetings.     The  position 
of  this  individual  could  not  be  predetermined  by  the 
investigator.  Second,  only  public  school  principals  of 
schools  that  serve  special  education  populations  were 
included.     Principals  who  were  assigned  to  center  schools 

(public  schools  that  provide  service  to  special  education 
students  only),  alternative  schools,  magnet  schools,  state 
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residential  institutions,  and  private  facilities  were  not 
included  in  this  study. 

Finally,  gender,  age,  and  race  of  the  principals  were 
not  considered  in  this  study.     It  was  determined  by  the 
investigator  that  random  sampling  procedures  would  enable  the 
gathering  of  a  representative  population  of  the  total  state. 

T, -imitations  of  the  .qtudv 

The  study  is  limited  in  two  ways.     First,  designates 
represented  individuals  who  were  "hand-picked"  by  the 
principals  in  this  study.     These  individuals  were  a  specific 
group  of  special  education  teachers,  school-based  special 
education  program  coordinators,  and  guidance  counselors,  and 
their  questionnaire  results  cannot  be  generalized  readily  to 
other  populations. 

The  final  limitation  concerns  responses  to  the  special 
education  law  questionnaire.     The  investigator  could  not 
assure  that  principals  or  their  designates  would  respond  to 
the  questionnaire  without  seeking  outside  assistance.     In  the 
cover  letter  sent  with  questionnaire,  principals  and 
designates  were  asked  to  complete  the  items  on  their  own. 
The  investigator  portrays  the  results  as  the  efforts  of  the 
individuals  surveyed  without  outside  assistance. 

Summary  and  Overview  of  the  Remaining  Chapters 
Although  principals  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  involved 
in  the  administration  of  special  education  programs  and  are 
seen  as  key  factors  in  the  success  of  these  programs,  few 
states  currently  require  them  to  take  courses  in  special 
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education  or  special  education  law.     The  literature  does  not 
document  principals'  knowledge  of  this  area.     It  is  the 
intent  of  the  investigator  to  add  to  the  literature 
information  regarding  principals'  special  education  law 
knowledge. 

In  this  study  principals'  and  their  school-based 
designates'  knowledge  of  special  education  law  was 
investigated.     The  effect  of  school  enrollment  and  level  on 
principals'  and  designates'  knowledge  is  considered. 
Finally,  relationships  between  knowledge  of  law  and 
background  variables  such  as  training  and  experience  are  also 
considered. 

Chapter  II  includes  the  review  of  literature  relevant 
for  this  study.     Chapter  III  comprises  a  description  of  the 
research  methodology  and  Chapter  IV  contains  the  results. 
The  final  chapter  includes  a  discussion  of  the  results  and 
implications  for  further  research  in  this  atea. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 


The  purpose  of  Chapter  II  is  twofold.     The  first  purpose 
is  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  extensive  statutes, 
regulations,  and  case  law  that  entitle  all  students  with 
disabilities  to  receive  a  "free,  appropriate  public  education 
which  emphasizes  special  education  and  related  services 
designed  to  meet  their  unique  needs"    (IDEA),  and  a  description 
of  principals'  roles  and  responsibilities  when  administering 
special  education  programs  under  those  laws.     The  second 
purpose  is  to  furnish  a  historical  analysis  of  principal 
certification  requirements  regarding  special  education 
coursework  and  principals'  ratings  of  their  preparation  in 
this  content  area.     Also  included  in  this  section  is  an 
examination  of  the  professional  literature  regarding  the 
principals'  knowledge  of  special  education  law  . 

Selection  of  Relevant  Literature 

References  were  selected  according  to  specific  criteria. 
Searches  were  conducted  to  seek  relevant  sources  published 
since  the  passage  of  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  of  1975   (EAHCA) ,  now  known  as  the  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Education  Act   (IDEA),  a  period  of  18  years 
(1975-1993).     Also  considered  were  any  ancestral  sources  cited 
in  the  selected  literature  surrounding  the  development  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  or  early  evolution  of  IDEA. 
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Resources  were  selected  for  the  overview  of  special 
education  law  and  the  description  of  the  principal's  role  in 
administering  special  education  programs  from  court  reporters, 
federal  statutes,  federal  regulations,  introductory  and 
graduate  level  textbooks,  professional  journals,  and 
presentations  at  professional  meetings.  Textbooks  were  sought 
using  the  Librarv  Users  Information  Service   (LUIS)   of  the 
State  University  System  of  Florida,  Books  in  Print,  and 
recommendations  from  committee  members.  Journal  articles  were 
located  through  computerized  professional  index  and 
abstracting  systems.     Dissertation  Abstracts  International. 
Education  Resource  Information  Clearinghouse.  PSYghglgqjg^l 
Abstracts'   Silver  Platter.  Legal  Track,   and  Wilson  Disk  were 
considered  the  most  appropriate  series.     Case  law,  federal 
statutes  and  regulations,  and  Florida  statutes  were  accessed 
through  LEXIS,  an  electronic  information  service  on-line  with 
the  University  of  Florida  VAX  computer  network,  or  the 
appropriate  court  reporters.     Descriptors  used  in  the  search 
included  handicapped  children,  individuals  with  disabilities, 
special  education,  principals,  administrators,  education, 
public  schools.  United  States,  law,  legal  status,  program 
administration,  and  management. 

Professional  literature  concerning  principals'  knowledge 
of  special  education  law  was  selected  from  relevant  studies  on 
the  basis  of  meeting  the  following  criteria: 

1.     The  subjects  were  identified. 
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2.  The  instrument  for  data  collection  was  provided  (or 
published  elsewhere) ,  or  the  method  for  data  collection  was 
described  in  enough  detail  to  permit  replication. 

3,  Interpretations  of  results  were  consistent  with  the 
data  analyses. 

The  sources  for  these  studies  were  located  through 
computerized  professional  index  and  abstracting  systems. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  Intprnational .   Education  RgSOUCCg 
Information  Clearinghouse,   and  Psychological  Abstracts'  Silver 
Platter  were  incorporated.     Descriptors  were  administrator  or 
principal,   law,  knowledge,  special  education,  disabled,  and 
handicapped.     In  addition,  an  ancestral  search  was  conducted 
using  the  selected  literature. 

The  results  of  the  searches  yielded  several  hundred 
sources,  of  which  approximately  60  met  the  criteria 
established  above.  These  were  separated  by  the  investigator 
into  three  topical  sections.     The  first  two  sections  provide 
an  overview  of  entitlement  laws  for  special  education  and  an 
examination  of  principals'  roles  in  administering  special 
education  programs.  The  third  section  is  devoted  to  relevant 
studies  that  address  principals'  knowledge  of  law.  The  chapter 
is  then  summarized,  and  implications  for  research  are 
reviewed. 

Laws  that  Grant  Entitlement  to  Students  with  Disabilities 

Mayer  (1982)  pointed  out  that  it  has  been  only  since  the 
1960s  that  federal  laws  and  regulations  have  attained  a 
significant  role  in  public  school  education.  The  role  of  law 
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is  twofold  {Turnbull,  1990).     First,  laws  regulate  the 
affairs  of  individuals  in  relationship  to  each  other.  An 
example  of  the  law's  regulatory  role  concerned  with  special 
education  is  found  in  IDEA,  which  set  forth  certain  rules 
that  parents,  school  personnel,  and  students  with 
disabilities  must  follow  to  ensure  that  students  are  provided 
a  free,  appropriate  education.     The  second  role  of  the  law  is 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  individuals  in  relation  to  their 
government.     IDEA  also  provides  an  example  for  this  role. 
The  statute  regulates  the  relationship  between  individuals 
and  the  local  or  state  education  agency.     Federal  laws  and 
regulations  and  their  interpretation  by  the  courts  have 
influenced  the  establishment  and  development  of  special 
education  programs  in  the  United  States  (Osborne,  1988a; 
Osborne,  1988b;  Rothstein,   1990;  Turnbull,  1990). 

Shinsky  (1990)  called  for  principals  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  legal  protections  granted  to  individuals  with 
disabilities.     Because  law  does  not  lend  itself  to  static 
interpretation,  Osborne  (1988a)  admonished  readers  to 
supplement  his  text  with  current  information  from  other 
sources,  including  the  school  board  attorney. 

"Principals  need  not  be  experts  in  special  education, 
but  they  can  have  a  basic  awareness  that  adequately  equips 
them  to  be  a  leader  in  serving  all  students,  in  accordance 
with  the  law"  (Shinsky,  1990,  p.  123).  Principals  therefore 
must  develop  and  maintain  a  knowledge  of  legal  protections 
for  their  students   (Menacker  &  Pascarella,   1983).  Current 


legal  requirements  that  have  an  effect  on  the  way  principals 
administer  special  education  programs  include  (a) 
constitutional  law  (Alexander  &  Alexander,  1991;  Prasse, 
1988;  Turnbull,   1990);    (b)  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
(Osborne,   1986;  Wenkhart,   1990)  and  P.L.   101-336,  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1991   (Hyde,  1991; 
Linthicum,  Cole,  &  D'alonzo,   1991;    (c)   IDEA  and  the  Supreme 
Court's  interpretation  of  its  substantive  provisions 
(Greismann,  1990;  McCarthy,   1991;  Osborne,   1988a,  1988b; 
Rothstein,   1990;  Yell,   1989);    (d)  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Amendments  of  1986,  and  its  implications  (Katz, 
1989;  Weber  &  Binkelman,   1990;  Yell,  &  Espin,   1990);  and  (e) 
tort  liability  (McAfee,  1987). 
Constitutional  Law 

The  fundamental  principles  of  constitutional  law, 
especially  those  drawn  from  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  (due  process,  education  as  a  property  right,  equal 
access,  and  equal  protection),  were  the  basis  for  law  suits 
addressing  inequality  that  resulted  in  legislation  aimed  at 
protecting  students  with  disabilities  and  providing  them 
access  to  educational  programs  (Alexander  &  Alexander,  1991; 
Prasse,  1988;  Turnbull,   1990).     In  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  Tooeka  (1954),   the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
racial  segregation  in  public  schools  violated  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment;  this  decision  gave  students  with  disabilities  and 
their  representatives  an  avenue  to  seek  remedy.     In  two 
subsequent  cases,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded 
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rit-izens  V.  Commonwpalnh  of  Ppnnsvlvania   (1972)   and  Mills  Y. 
nr.  Board  of  Education  (1972),  the  courts  relied  on  legal  and 
educational  authorities  to  substantiate  their  position  that 
education  was  essential  to  function  in  society  and  that  all 
children  could  benefit  from  it.     The  courts  then  applied 
equal  protection  and  due  process  standards  to  provide 
students  with  disabilities  access  to  public  education. 

There  is  no  direct  federal  constitutional  provision  of  a 
right  to  education  or  special  education.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  however,   through  the  14th  Amendment, 
requires  that  once  a  state  provides  for  a  system  of 
education,   it  must  do  so  for  all  on  an  equitable  basis  and 
provide  due  process  to  any  denied  access.  Parents  and 
advocates  of  children  with  disabilities  used  constitutional 
principles  to  advance  litigation  for  access  to  educational 
services.  The  doctrine  of  equal  protection  and  the 
refinements  that  began  with  Brown  (1954)  gave  rise  to  the 
argument  that  limiting  the  civil  liberties  of  students  with 
disabilities  violates  their  constitutional  rights.  This 
argument  led  Congressional  leaders  to  develop  and  institute 
the  civil  rights  laws  and  funding  statutes  that  shaped 
development  of  special  education  programs   (Rothstein,  1990; 
Turnbull,   1990) .     The  most  notable  among  these  laws  were  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  parts  of  which  were  incorporated 
into  other  civil  rights  legislation  for  individuals  with 
disabilities,  ADA  and  IDEA. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  of  1990 
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Congress  responded  to  the  PARC  (1972)  and  Mills  (1972) 
decisions  by  introducing  and  supporting  legislation  to 
eliminate  discrimination  against  individuals  with 
disabilities  in  both  education  and  the  work  place.  This 
legislation,  referred  to  as  Section  504   (of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973)  established  a  provision  that 
states : 

No  otherwise  qualified  handicapped  individual  in  the 
United  States     .   .   .  shall,  solely  by  reason  of  his 
handicap,  be  excluded  from  the  participation  in,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance...    (29  U.S.C.  §  794) 

To  make  access  possible  and  meaningful.  Section  504  required 

that  reasonable  accommodation  for  individuals  with 

disabilities  be  made  by  state  and  local  agencies  receiving 

federal  aid.     Reasonable  accommodation  included  adaptations 

that  did  not  require  fundamental  changes  in  a  job  description 

or  educational  program  objectives  (Hyde,  1991;  Linthicum,  et 

al,  1991;  Osborne,  1986;  Wenkhart,  1990).     Adaptations  such 

as:  a  daily  suctioning  procedure  for  a  child  with  cystic 

fibrosis  (DOE,  State  of  Hawaii  v.     Katherine  D. ,  1982);  or 

the  use  of  a  guide  dog  at  school  by  a  student  with  visual 

impairments  (Sullivan  v,  Vallejo  City  Unified  School 

District,   1990)  are  considered  reasonable. 

Although  not  devoted  exclusively  to  educational  matters. 

Section  504  and  its  accompanying  regulations  included  five 

mandates  focused  on  problems  that  students  with  disabilities 

faced  in  seeking  educational  opportunities.     These  mandates. 
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addressed  the  civil  rights  of  students  with  disabilities 
including  (a)  location  of  qualified  students  not  receiving 
public  education  and  notification  to  students  and  their 
families  of  the  agencies'  responsibility  to  provide  access  to 
it;    (b)  free,  appropriate,  public  education;    (c)  academic  and 
nonacademic  placement  in  the  least  restrictive  environment; 
(d)   evaluation  using  nondiscriminatory  tests  validated  for 
the  purpose,  and  placement  decisions  based  upon  information 
from  a  variety  of  sources;  and  (e)  procedural  safeguards  (29 
U.S.C.   §  794,   Section  84.32-84.36). 

The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  (ADA) 
expanded  Section  504 's  nondiscrimination  clause  to  all  local 
and  state  government  agencies,  regardless  of  the  receipt  of 
federal  funds,  and  private  sector  businesses  employing  more 
than  15  individuals.     The  ADA  has  been  compared  to  Section 
504  for  its  requirement  that  reasonable  accommodation  be  made 
for  individuals  with  disabilities  who  are  otherwise  qualified 
to  participate  in  programs  or  have  access  to  goods  and 
services  (Hyde,  1991;  Linthicum,  et  al,  1991) .  Under  ADA, 
accommodations  must  be  made  for  those  seeking  and  securing 
employment,  obtaining  goods  and  services,  traveling  on  public 
transportation,  and  using  telecommunications.  Examples  of 
reasonable  accommodations  include  but  are  not  limited  to  (a) 
making  existing  facilities  accessible;    (b)  restructuring  jobs 
to  include  part-time  schedules,  modified  work  schedules,  and 
reassignment  to  vacant  positions;  and  (c)  acquiring  or 


modifying  equipment,  devices,  examinations,  and  training 
materials  (Hyde,  1991). 

Although  Section  504  mandates  that  principals  make 
reasonable  accommodations  for  their  otherwise  qualified 
students  and  both  Section  504  and  the  ADA  have  an  effect  on 
principals'  hiring  practices,  neither  contain  all  of  the 
requirements  necessary  to  make  access  to  educational  programs 
and  services  possible  for  students  with  disabilities.  More 
specific  legislation  and  regulations  were  necessary.  In 
response  to  this  need,  members  of  Congress,  seeking  to  ensure 
and  develop  a  uniform  system  of  special  education  services, 
passed  the  EAHCA  (now  IDEA) .     The  Act  provided  supportive 
funding  to  states  whose  legislatures  were  willing  to  comply 
with  federally  developed  guidelines  for  special  education 
programs.  State  legislatures  could  choose  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  EAHCA  or  meet  the  constitutional 
requirements  of  equal  access  and  due  process  on  their  own. 
Every  state  with  the  exception  of  New  Mexico  initially 
elected  to  receive  federal  support   (Rothstein,   1990) .     All  50 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  currently  receive  federal 

funds  and  comply  with  guidelines  established  in  the  EAHCA 

(Anthony  &  Jones,  1990;  Verstegen,  1988). 

Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act   (formerly  EAHCA) 
In  1975,  federal  legislation  that  assured  the  right  of 
all  children  to  public  school  education  was  established. 
Based  upon  earlier  litigation  and  legislation,   IDEA  provided 
for     (a)  a  free  appropriate  public  education,    (b)  non- 


discriminatory  evaluation,    (c)  individualized  education 
programs  (lEPs),    (d)  least  restrictive  environment  (LRE) ,  (e) 
due  process  to  ensure  the  fairness  and  accountability  of 
professionals  and  parents  making  decisions  for  children,  and 
(f)  parent  participation.  Although  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  issued  administrative  regulations  for  IDEA  and 
state  legislatures  enacted  their  own  laws  and  regulations, 
many  were  vague  and  did  not  guide  school  districts  in  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  special  education  programs  (Osborne, 
1988b) . 

Common  law  developed  over  the  years  and  has  provided 
additional  guidance  to  school  leaders.     The  Supreme  Court  has 
heard  and  interpreted  substantive  provisions  of  the  IDEA  in 
five  landmark  cases. 

1.     Board  Of  Education    v.  Rowlev   (1982).     This  case 

brought  the  provision  for  appropriate  or  adequate  educational 
services  to  the  Court  for  clarification.     In"  the  majority 
opinion  written  by  Justice  Rehnquist,  the  court  held  "free 
appropriate  education"  was  defined  in  the  regulatory  language 
of  the  code  written  by  the  Department  of  Education  to 
implement  the  EAHCA  (34  CFR  Part  300  et  seq) .  Special 
education  and  related  services  were  considered  to  be  those 
that:    (a)  are  provided  without  charge;    (b)  meet  the  standards 
of  the  state  educational  agency;    (c)   include  preschool, 
elementary,  and  secondary  education;  and  (d)  are  provided  in 
conformity  with  the  lEP.  The  most  important  outcome  of  the 
Rowley  decision  was  that  any  requirement  to  maximize  the 
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potential  of  students  with  disabilities  was  not  included  in 
the  definition  (Osborne,  1991).     According  to  the  Court,  Amy 
Rowley,  a  student  who  qualified  for  special  education 
services  (and  received  those  services  in  a  regular  education 
classroom)  was  making  progress  as  indicated  by  passing  marks 
and  movement  from  grade  to  grade.  The  court  determined  that 
this  progress  was  an  adequate  demonstration  that  she  had  been 
provided  with  the  "basic  floor  of  opportunity"  guaranteed  to 
all  students   (Rowley,   1982,  part  III  B  ii) . 

2.  In    Irving  v.  Tatro  (1984),   the  Supreme  Court 
delineated  between  related  services  required  by  the  EAHCA  and 
medical  services  not  required  by  the  EAHCA.     Health  services 
were  deemed  to  be  related  and  required  when  needed  by  special 
education  students  to  obtain  benefit  from  educational 
services.     Related  services  could  be  performed  by  lay 
persons,  school  nurses,  or  the  children  themselves.  Medical 
services  performed  by  a  licensed  physician  were  required  only 
when  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  or  evaluation. 
With  numbers  of  medically  fragile  children  in  the  school 
population,  local  education  agencies  have  had  and  will 
continue  to  have  difficulty  determining  whether  a  particular 
service  is  related  or  medical   (Greismann,   1990;  McCarthy, 
1991)  . 

3.  In  Smith  v.  Robinson  (1984),   the  Court  found  that 
recovery  of  attorneys'   fees  was  not  an  issue  specifically 
provided  for  in  the  EAHCA.     The  action  of  congressional 
leaders  who  enacted  the  Handicap  Children's  Protection  Act  in 
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1986  (legislation  that  had  the  effect  of  reversing  this 
decision)  has  been  described  as  swift  (Osborne,   1988;  Yell  & 
Espin,  1990) . 

4.  In  Burlington  .qchool  Committee  v.  Department  of 
Education  (1985),  the  Court  determined  that  IDEA  allowed  for 
reimbursement  of  private  tuition  when  appropriate  placement 
was  not  available  in  public  schools.    When  a  parent  decided 
to  place  his  son  Michael  in  a  private  school  setting  while 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  an  administrative  due  process  hearing 
he  violated  the  stay-put  provision  of  IDEA.     The  school 
district  representatives  argued  that  they  were  not 
responsible  for  the  costs  incurred  by  the  parent  because  of 
the  violation,  even  though  the  private  school  placement  was 
determined  appropriate  by  the  hearing  officer.     This  case  was 
significant  in  that  it  confirmed  legal  protection  of  students 
with  disabilities  and  their  parents  as  well. 

5.  Honia  v.  Doe   (1988)  brought  the  issue  of  suspension 
and  expulsion  of  students  with  disabilities  before  the  Court. 
The  Court  addressed  only  one  substantive  issue:  whether 
current  educational  placements  had  to  be  continued  while 
being  reviewed  due  to  a  student's  disruptive  behavior.  The 
Court  ruled  that  expulsion  or  suspension  of  more  than  10  days 
was  not  acceptable  when  the  behavior  was  a  manifestation  of  a 
student's  disability.  The  determination  of  such  a 
manifestation  must  be  made  by  a  multi-disciplinary  team.  In 
what  is  referred  to  as  a  narrowly  focused  decision,  the  court 
left  undecided  issues  such  as  how  its  decision  would  apply  to 
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non-consecutive  annual -accumulation  of  more  than  10 
suspension  days  (Underwood,  1988,  Yell,  1989);  apply  when 
students  were  not  identified  as  disabled  until  after 
disciplinary  action  was  taken  (Underwood,  1988);  and  how  it 
would  affect  the  status  of  normal  disciplinary  procedures 
such  as  time-out  and  in-school  suspension  (Yell,  1989) 

To  date,  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  granted  certiorari  to 
a  case  dealing  with  the  substantive  issue  of  Least 
Restrictive  Environment  (LRE) .     Osborne  (1992)  described  what 
the  position  of  the  Court  might  be,   if  it  elected  to  hear 
such  a  case.     He  concluded  from  common  law  principles  that 
the  Court  today  would  balance  educational  and  social  benefit 
obtained  by  students  with  disabilities  against  consideration 
for  the  benefit  acquired  by  their  peers. 

As  IDEA  continues  to  be  amended,  other  issues  will  come 
before  the  courts  for  clarification.  Examples  of  issues 
requiring  clarification  exist  in  the  area  of  early  childhood 
special  education  programs.     Implementation  of  preschool 
programs  granted  financial  incentives  under  P.L.  99-457  may 
raise  questions  concerning  timelines  for  acceptance  of 
application  for  service,  timelines  for  provision  of  service 
when  the  child  reaches  eligibility  age,  and  acceptance  of 
evaluations  from  non-public  school  providers  (Weber  & 
Binkelman,   1990) . 
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Thp  Education  of  thp.  Handicannpd  Amendments  of  1986 

Enactment  of  P.L.  99-457  mandated  access  to  special 
education,   family  services,  and  related  services  for 
preschoolers  with  disabilities,  and  provided  financial 
incentives  for  states  to  implement  intervention  programs  for 
infants  and  toddlers  with  disabilities  (Katz,  1989).  The 
amendments  established  with  this  act  were  somewhat  different 
from  those  of  earlier  versions  of  IDEA  (Anthony  &  Jones, 
1990;  Peterson,   1991).     Under  this  amendment  states  were  not 
required  to  report  qualified  preschoolers  categorically,  and 
an  Individualized  Family  Services  Plan  (IFSP),  rather  than  an 
lEP,  played  the  primary  role  in  directing  the  provision  of 
services.     In  addition  to  preschool  programs,  P.L.  99-457 
provided  for  early  childhood  intervention  through  an 
interagency  program.     According  to  this  act,  the  purposes  of 
early  intervention  are  to  (a)  enhance  development  of  infants 
and  toddlers  with  disabilities  and  minimize  the  risks 
associated  with  developmental  delay,    (b)  reduce  educational 
costs  to  society  by  minimizing  the  need  for  special  education 
and  related  services  after  children  with  disabilities  reach 
school  age,    (c)  minimize  the  likelihood  of 
institutionalization  and  maximize  potential  for  independent 
living  in  society,  and  (d)  enhance  the  capability  of  families 
of  infants  and  toddlers  with  disabilities  to  meet  their 
children's  special  needs. 

In  addition  to  regulating  how  services  are  provided, 
P.L.  99-457  provided  a  variety  of  effective  remedies  for 


parents  and  public  agencies  to  gain  access  to  family 
services,  special  education  services,  and  related  services 
for  young  children  with  disabilities.     P.  L.  99-457  combined 
with  other  federal  legislation,  case  law,  and  constitutional 
rights,  has  provided  the  grounds  for  individuals  with 
disabilities  to  seek  redress  through  the  courts  for  access  to 
and  receipt  of  appropriate  special  education  services. 

The  number  of  suits  brought  on  behalf  of  students  with 
disabilities  had  increased  by  more  than  600%  from  the  1970s 
to  the  1980s  and  forecasters  predict  that  this  trend  will 
continue  (Zirkel,  1991).     Liability  issues,  which  provide 
cause  for  court  action,  are  part  of  the  increase  in  civil 
litigation  and  require  the  attention  of  all  professional 
educators  (Essex,  1992) . 
Tort  Liability 

Tort  liability  occurs  when  one  owes  a  duty  of  care  to 
another,  there  is  a  breach  of  that  duty,   injury  results,  and 
there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  breach  and 
resulting  injury  (Black,   1990) .     Specific  actions  that  might 
give  rise  to  tort  liability  for  special  education  service 
providers  include  (a)  action  of  the  provider  resulting  in 
malpractice  (defined  as  a  failure  to  learn  due  to  the 
educational  program) ,    (b)   identification  of  disability  based 
upon  misdiagnosis,    (c)   impact  of  disability  on  standard  of 
care  or  degree  of  supervision  required  by  the  provider  acting 
in  "loco  parentis",    (d)   implementation  of  confidentiality 
protections,    (e)  provision  of  access  to  emergency  medical 
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services,     (f)  implementation  of  aversive  procedures  for 
educational  purposes, (g)  detection  and  prevention  of  child 
abuse,  and  (h)  protection  from  school  violence  resulting  in 
physical  or  emotional  harm  to  a  student  (McAfee,  1987). 

Knowledge  of  law  alone  cannot  keep  principals  out  of 
court,  but  it  can  help  them  to  avoid  situations  that  might 
result  in  suits  (Mazzarella,  1982).     Parents  and  their 
children  with  disabilities  may  call  for  due  process  whenever 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  services  or  access  to  them. 
However,   it  is  wise  to  keep  in  mind  Osborne's  (1988b) 
admonishment : 

Since  most  courts  are  reluctant  to  substitute  their 
judgment  for  that  of  professional  educators  regarding  the 
appropriateness  of  a  program,   it  is  likely  that  school 
district  decisions  will  be  upheld  if  they  are  made  in 
good  faith  and  in  accord  with  the  EHCA's  [sic]  procedures 
(p.  24)  . 

Principals  have  been  identified  as  having  the 
responsibility  to  implement  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
special  education  law  (Cochrane  &  Westling,  1977;  Gage;  1979). 
Principals  also  have  been  given  responsibility  to  administer 
special  education  programs.     To  meet  the  demands  of  these 
obligations,  principals'  roles  associated  with  special 
education  programs  have  evolved  with  IDEA  and  are  considered 
below. 

Principals  Roles  in  the  Administration  of 
Special  Education  Programs 

Following  passage  of  the  IDEA,  school  policy  changed 
from  separation  and  exclusion  of  students  with  disabilities 
to  provision  of  their  education  in  the  least  restrictive 


environment  (Mayer,  1982)  .     This  change  in  policy  brought  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  special  education  programs  under  the 
direct  responsibility  of  local  school  administrators.  In 
line  of  authority,  responsibility  within  a  district,  for 
special  education  programs,   flows  from  the  school  board  to 
the  principal,  often  bypassing  the  special  education 
administrator  (Podemski,  Price,  Smith,  &  Marsh,   1984) .  In 
this  section,  three  aspects  of  principals'  roles  are 
addressed:    (a)  roles  and  responsibilities  required  of  school- 
site  special  education  program  administration,  (b) 
principals'  activities  and  time  spent  in  the  administration 
of  special  education  programs,  and  (c)  role  expectations. 

Roles  and  Responsibilities  Required  of  School-Site  Special 
Education  Program  Administration 

Mayer's  (1982)  framework  for  site  administrators  placed 
principals  in  three  separate  roles  when  administering  special 
education  programs.    These  roles  included  (a)  educational 
leader  and  program  advocate,    (b)  organizer  and  manager  of  the 
school's  special  education  program,  and  (c)  organizer  and 
manager  of  support  services  and  administrative  paperwork 
(including  reporting  and  dissemination  of  information) . 
Within  the  area  of  educational  leadership,  Podemski  and  his 
colleagues   (1984)   focused  on  the  importance  of  ensuring  that 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  special  education  program  be 
integrated  with  those  of  the  regular  curriculum. 

Torres  (1977)  delineated  the  role  more  comprehensively 
by  collecting  information  from  local  education  agencies  and 


administrators.     Using  this  information,  he  developed  27 
operational  and  decision-making  functions  required  for  the 
administration  of  special  education  programs.     Included  were 
functions  such  as  (a)  designing  special  education  service 
delivery  plan,    (b)  evaluating  professional  personnel,  and  (c) 
coordinating  due  process  procedures.     Educators  were  asked  to 
assign  primary  or  support  roles  for  each  function  to  various 
positions  involved  in  the  implementation  of  special  education 
programs.     The  principal  was  assigned  primary  responsibility 
on  9  of  the  functions  and  support  responsibility  for  12 
others.     Principals  were  considered  to  be  involved  in  78%  of 
the  functions  required  to  implement  special  education 
programs . 

Lietz  and  Towle  (1978)  investigated  the  27  functions 
delineated  by  Torres  by  having  32  educational  administrators 
rate  each  responsibility  in  relation  to  their  perceptions  of 
the  ideal  world  and  the  real  world.     The  respondents  saw 
principals  in  an  ideal  world  involved  in  some  way  in  26 
functions,  and  15  of  the  functions  were  rated  as  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  principal.    When  administrators  were 
then  asked  to  indicate  their  perception  of  the  way  principals 
function  in  the  real  world,  the  ratings  varied  considerably 
from  the  ideal  ratings.     For  example,  administrators 
indicated  that  principals  took  primary  responsibility  for 
only  five  functions  and  had  no  involvement  at  all  in  another 
five . 


Principals  are  the  educational  leaders,  organizers,  and 

managers  of  special  education  programs  (Anderson  &  Decker, 

1993;     Burrello,  Schrup,  &  Barnett,   1992;  Hasazi,  Rice,  & 

York,  1979;  Mayer,  1982;    Van  Horn,  Burrello,  &  DeClue, 

1992))  and  are  responsible  for  decision-making  required  for 

the  day-to-day  operation  and  administration  of  special 

education  programs  (Lietz  &  Towle,   1978;  Torres,  1977).  The 

active  support  of  the  principal,  which  serves  as  a  model  to 

other  school  personnel,  is  necessary  to  the  success  of 

special  education  programs   (Van  Horn,  et  al,   1992) .     To  meet 

the  demands  of  these  roles  and  functions,  principals  must 

devote  considerable  time  and  energy  to  them. 

Principals'  Activities  and  Time  .qnpnt  in  t.he  Administration 
of  Special  Education  Programs 

To  determine  the  extent  of  principals'   involvement  in 

special  education  programs,  researchers  have  considered  how 

much  time  principals  allocate  for  program  administration 

(Gollery,  1991;  Raske,  1979)  and  whether  the  time  commitment 

differs  between  elementary  and  secondary  principals  (Van 

Horn,  et  al,   1992).     Raske     (1979)   surveyed  principals  to 

determine  how  much  time  they  spent  administering  special 

education  programs  and  reported  that  15%  of  principals'  time 

was  expended  on  at  least  one  of  15  specific  duties  related  to 

special  education.     This  percentage  computes  to  nearly  9 

minutes  per  hour.     Participation  in  lEP  meetings  and  filling 

out  special  education  forms  were  listed  as  taking  up  over 

one-third  of  this  time.     Principals  spent  less  than  2%  of  the 


time  they  devote  to  special  education,  in  evaluation  of  staff 
and  arrangement  of  professional  development  for  teachers. 

Gollery  (1991)  designed  a  study  involving  both 
questionnaire  and  observation  techniques  to  determine  whether 
principals'  perceptions  of  how  their  time  was  spent  and 
actual  allocation  of  time  differed.     On  the  average, 
principals  reported  spending  17%  of  their  time  with  special 
education  issues.     The  principals  indicated  that  more  than 
half  of  this  time  was  spent  (a)  evaluating,  recruiting,  or 
hiring  personnel;    (b)  problem-solving  and  decision-making; 
and  (c)  attending  meetings  related  to  special  education 
programs.     Observations  suggested  principals  actually  spent 
an  average  of  40%  of  their  professional  time  on  specific 
functions  related  to  administration  of  programs  for  students 
with  disabilities.    The  amount  of  the  principals  time  spent 
on  the  needs  of  special  education  students  when  compared  to 
their  prevalence  in  the  total  school  population  was 
disproportionate.     Finally,  principals,  particularly  those  in 
large  size  school  districts,  devote  significant  time  to 
special  education  programs. 

The  results  of  two  parallel  studies  (DeClue,  1991;  Van 
Horn,  et  al,  1992),  one  in  elementary  and  one  in  secondary, 
were  combined  to  develop  an  instructional  leadership 
framework  for  the  principal  when  administering  special 
education  programs  (Burrello,  et  al,  1992;  Van  Horn,  et  al, 
1992).     Using  natural- inquiry  case  study  design,  descriptions 
of  the  principals  '  daily  activities  and  interactions  were 


gathered.     Five  principals  were  nominated,  from  four  school 
districts,  for  inclusion  by  the  special  education  director 
for  their  successful  implementation  of  special  education 
programs.     Comparison  of  the  studies'  results  indicated  that 
principals  in  elementary  schools  spent  more  time  than  those 
in  secondary  schools  administering  special  education  programs 
(Van  Horn,   et  al,   1992) . 

As  these  findings  suggest,  principals  find  themselves 
involved  in  responsibilities  related  to  the  administration  of 
special  education  programs  for  a  large  part  of  their  work 
day,  especially  elementary  principals  (Van  Horn,  et  al,  1992) 
in  large  districts  (Gollery,  1991) .     This  involvement  is 
often  viewed  as  insufficient,  and  other  educators  regard 
principals  as  being  responsible  for  additional  duties.  For 
example,  a  special  education  director  might  expect  the 
principal  to  be  responsible  for  documenting  pupil  contact 
time,  and  a  special  education  teacher  might  expect  the 
principal  to  be  more  involved  in  scheduling  to  ensure 
students  receive  their  allocated  contact  time. 
Role  Expectations 

In  an  organization  as  complex  as  a  school  system,  various 
professionals  must  work  together  in  a  collaborative  way  to 
ensure  successful  programs.     Principals  are  responsible  not 
only  to  subordinates  at  their  schools  but  also  to  superiors  at 
the  district  and  state  department  levels.     Each  of  these 
professionals  have  expectations  about  principals '  roles  in 
special  education  programs.     Researchers  have  considered  the 
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expectations  of  (a)  special  education  directors  and  teachers 
directly  responsible  for  the  implementation  of  special 
education  programs  (Robson,   1981),    (b)  superintendents  and 
assistant  superintendents  (Egnar,  1977),  and  (c)  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers   (Bonds  &  Lindsey,   1982).  Principals' 
support  and  knowledge  of  special  education  work-study 
programs,  as  rated  by  special  education  directors,  have  also 
been  compared  to  measures  of  program  success  to  determine 
whether  a  relationship  between  knowledge,  support  and  success 
existed  (Smith,  Flexer,  &  Sigelman,  1979). 

To  ascertain  administrator  role  expectations  from 
professionals  responsible  for  implementing  special  education 
programs,  Robson  (1981)  surveyed  special  education  directors, 
elementary  school  principals,  special  education  teachers,  and 
regular  education  teachers.  His  questions  addressed  role 
expectations  and  perceptions  of  special  education  directors 
and  principals.     Respondents  expected  the  principal  to  take 
major  responsibility  to  ensure  services  to  special  education 
pupils  and  to  supervise  and  evaluate  personnel. 

Egnar  (1977)  enlisted  a  jury  of  administrators  including 
superintendents,  assistant  superintendents,  and  principals  to 
generate  a  list  of  special  education  competencies  for  school 
administrators.     Among  the  essential  competencies  were 
assuring  due  process,  interpreting  federal  and  state  mandates, 
demonstrating  compliance  with  due  process  and  confidentiality, 
and  establishing  policies  to  ensure  least  restrictive 
alternatives  (Egnar,  1977;  Nevin,  1979). 
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Bonds  and  Lindsey  (1982)  surveyed  50  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  enrolled  in  graduate  classes  to  determine 
their  perspectives  of  the  principal's  role  in  special 
education.     Principals  were  perceived  as  effective  in  (a) 
offering  suggestions  for  classroom  arrangements,  (b) 
interpreting  test  data,  and  (c)  sharing  information  about  the 
IDEA  with  parent  groups.     The  same  teachers  viewed  the 
principal  as  ineffective  when  (a)  participating  in  the 
placement  process,    (b)  acquainting  teachers  with  information 
about  IDEA,    (c)  seeking  services  from  outside  agencies,  and 
(d)  examining  scheduling  practices. 

Finally,  to  determine  whether  a  relationship  exists 
between  the  principal,  knowledge,  support,  and  the  success  of 
the  program,  investigators  surveyed  key  persons  involved  with 
98  work-study  programs   (Smith,  et  al,   1979).     Directors  of 
special  education  rated  these  principals'  knowledge  and 
support  of  programs  while  rehabilitation  counselors  and 
vocational  adjustment  coordinators  rated  the  principals'  role 
performance.    These  measures  were  correlated  with  two  program 
outcome  measures.     Vocational  adjustment  coordinators  first 
rated  15  factors  associated  with  program  effectiveness  in  the 
work-study  program.     These  coordinators  then  rated  seven  key 
staff  members'  role  performance  involved  with  the  program. 
The  average  rating  assigned  to  the  seven  members  for  each 
program  was  taken  as  the  second  indicator  of  program 
effectiveness.     The  researchers,  relying  on  the  significance 
of  zero  order  correlations  alone,  concluded  that  both 
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principals '  knowledge  and  support  were  related  to  program 
effectiveness . 

Principals  are  expected  to  ensure  special  education 
services  (Robson,   1981) ,   interpret  and  comply  with  state  and 
federal  mandates   (Egnar,   1977),   inform  teachers  regarding 
these  mandates  (Bonds  &  Lindsey,   1982)  and  provide  support  for 
the  program  as  well  as  being  knowledgable  about  it  (Smith,  et 
al,   1979) .  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Smergut  (1980) 
reported  on  the  other  hand  that  administrators  expected 
teachers  and  counselors  to  be  most  responsible  for  compliance 
with  the  law.     These  administrators  wanted  all  school 
professionals  to  know  the  law  well.  Chandler  and  Utz  (1982) 
suggested  that  constantly  changing  special  education  law  puts 
the  administrator  in  the  position  of  continually  re-training 
traditional  educators  in  new  techniques  to  ensure  compliance. 

The  next  section  of  this  chapter  considers  principals' 
abilities  to  meet  the  legal    responsibilities  involved  with 
administration  of  special  education  programs.     Attention  is 
given  to  issues  related  to  principals'  preparation  and 
knowledge  of  legal  mandates . 

Principals'   Knowledge  of  Law 

Principals  must  follow  certain  legal  mandates  when 
administering  special  education  programs.     This  section 
presents  studies  concerned  with  (a)  state  certification 
requirements  and  preparation  undertaken  by  principals,  (b) 
principals'  knowledge  of  special  education  law,  and  (c) 
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principals '  ratings  of  their  knowledge  and  professional 
development  needs. 

state  Certification  Requirements  and  Preparation  Undertaken 
bv  Principals 

With  an  increased  role  for  principals  in  the  provision 
of  services  to  special  education  students,  the  question  of 
training  arises.     How  prepared  are  principals  to  meet  the 
legal  requirements  of  implementing  special  education 
programs?    Can  principals  be  expected  to  stay  within  the 
legal  parameters  established  for  educational  programs  for 
students  with  disabilities  based  upon  the  instruction  they 
are  required  to  obtain?    To  determine  principals'  preparation 
in  special  education,  researchers  have  surveyed  principals 
(Aspedon,  1992;  Davis,  1980)  and  state  departments  (Stile,  et 
al.,   1986;  Stile  &  Pettibone,   1980;  Valesky  &  Hirth,  1992) 

Davis  (1980)  used  a  questionnaire  to  survey  principals 
in  the  Maine  public  schools,  and  discovered  that  95.4%  had 
not  majored  or  minored  in  special  education  and  that  51.9% 
had  never  taken  an  exceptional  student  education  course.  The 
percentage  of  principals  who  had  taken  one  course  in  special 
education  was  less  than  15%,  and  less  than  16%  had  taken  two 
or  more  courses.     In  light  of  this  lack  of  coursework,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  98%  of  the  principals  rated  special 
education  training  as  important.     Two  weaknesses  that  may 
have  somewhat  biased  the  results  of  the  study  were  apparent. 
First,  although  all  principals  in  the  state  were  surveyed, 
only  51%  responded.     Respondents  may  have  been  more 


interested  in  special  education  preparation  than  non- 
respondents  thus  inflating  the  results  concerning  actual 
percentages  of  principals  who  completed  special  education 
coursework.     Second,  no  attempt  at  follow-up  or 
identification  of  the  characteristics  of  the  non-respondents 
was  undertaken.  The  actual  percentages  of  principals  who  have 
take  special  education  courses  may  be  lower  than  Davis 
reported. 

Nebraska  school  principals,  surveyed  more  than  10  years 
later  (Aspedon,   1992),  supported  the  responses  of  principals 
in  the  aforementioned  study.     Of  488  respondents,  40%  had 
taken  no  special  education  courses  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
85%  of  them  felt  that  formal  training  in  special  education 
was  necessary  to  be  a  successful  principal.  Principals 
listed  their  greatest  frustrations  in  dealing  with  special 
education  as  paperwork,   time  required  for  meetings  and 
paperwork,  and  dealing  with  regulations. 

Stile  and  Pettibone  (1981)  surveyed  directors  of 
certification  departments  from  all  50  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  They  found  that  only  12  certification 
departments  (24%)  required  special  education  courses  for  the 
general  administration  credential.     Five  years  later.  Stile 
and  his  colleagues   (1986)  conducted  a  follow-up  and  found 
that  only  4  additional  certification  departments  were 
requiring  special  education  courses,  bringing  the  total  to  16 
(31%) .  With  more  than  10  years  to  prepare  principals  for 
their  role  in  providing  educational  opportunities  to  students 
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with  disabilities  in  the  LRE,  it  appeared  that  state 
departments  had  neglected  principals'  readiness,  a  major 
factor  for  program  success.     The  two  studies  had  a  100% 
return  rate  indicating  a  true  measure  of  certification 
requirements . 

In  a  more  recent  study,  Valesky  and  Hirth  (1992)  reported 
that  20  certification  departments  were  currently  requiring 
coursework  in  special  education  for  the  general  administrator 
license.     The  authors  also  sought  information  regarding 
special  education  law  training  required  for  administrator 
certification.     Only  three  states  required  principals  to  take 
one  course  in  special  education  law.     Eleven  required  a 
general  education  law  course  with  a  special  education  law 
component.      Valesky  and  Hirth  were  also  interested  in 
determining  whether  due  process  hearings  and  appeals  were  less 
prevalent  in  states  requiring  special  education  law  courses. 
Although  the  authors  concluded  that  hearings  were  no  more 
prevalent  in  states  without  requirements,  they  also  indicated 
difficulty  in  correlating  the  number  of  due  process  hearings 
to  administrators'  knowledge. 

Special  education  requirements  are  at  best  minimal 
considering  the  time  school  administrators  devote  to 
educational  programs  for  students  with  disabilities  and  the 
number  of  laws  and  regulations  that  govern  them.     The  majority 
of  states  do  not  have  a  requirement  to  address  the  need  for 
general  special  education  training  (Hirth  &  Valesky,  1992; 
Stile  et  al,   1986;  Stile  &  Pettibone,   1981) .     Requirements  for 
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special  education  law  training  are  fewer  still  (Hirth  & 
Valesky,  1992) .     Special  education  training  was  considered 
important  by  principals  (Aspedon,  1992;  Davis,  1980),  yet 
because  states  do  not  require  the  courses,  it  often  is 
overlooked.     Based  on  certification  requirements  and  elected 
coursework,  it  would  appear  that  principals  were  ill-prepared 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students  with  disabilities. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  principals  develop  the 
knowledge  to  meet  legal  requirements  of  special  education 
programs  in  the  absence  of  formal  training,  the  investigator 
also  considered  studies  that  examined  principals'  knowledge  of 
law.  Only  two  such  studies  were  located. 
Principals  Knowledge  of  Special  F.duration  Law 

Although  numerous  federal  laws  and  regulations  govern  the 
availability  and  implementation  of  special  education  programs, 
and  the  principal  is  given  responsibility  to  carry  out  those 
mandates,   few  studies  that  address  principals'  knowledge  of 
special  education  law  appear  in  the  literature.     The  two 
located  by  the  investigator  address  educators'  knowledge  of 
the  "due  process  term"   (Saunders  &  Sultana,  1980)  and 
principals'  knowledge  of  the  IDEA  and  court-related  decisions 
(Hirth  &  Valesky,   1990).  Neither  provides  an  optimistic 
outlook  regarding  principals'   legal  knowledge. 

Saunders  and  Sultana  (1980)  randomly  selected  87  persons 
involved  in  the  education  of  individuals  with  disabilities 
whom  they  classified  into  three  groups:  educators,  special 
educators,  and  other  professionals.     The  authors  designed  a 


brief  instrument  to  measure  familiarity  with  the  due  process 
provision  of  P.  L.  94-142  and  rights  available  to  students 
under  the  provision.  Two  items  were  selected.     The  first  asked 
if  the  individual  was  familiar  with  the  term  "due  process"  as 
it  applied  to  the  education  of  students  with  disabilities.  The 
second  asked  the  individual  to  list  any  three  rights 
associated  with  due  process. 

No  group  demonstrated  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  due 
process  rights  of  students  with  disabilities.  Although 
special  educators  gave  more  correct  responses  to  the  second 
question  than  the  other  two  groups,  only  35%  of  their 
responses  were  correct .     Regular  educators  gave  correct 
responses  only  8%  of  the  time.     Incorrect  responses  fell  into 
two  categories:  components  of  Public  Law  94-142  that  were  not 
due  process  provisions  and  civil  rights  that  individuals  with 
disabilities  have  that  are  not  guaranteed  under  PL  94-142 
(such  as  the  right  to  be  one's  own  legal  guardian). 

Three  weaknesses  limited  the  generalizability  of 
Saunders"  and  Sultana's  findings  (1980).     First,  the 
population  from  which  the  sample  was  drawn  and  the  selection 
procedures  used  were  not  adequately  described.     Second,  the 
return  rate  for  the  questionnaire  was  not  given.  Finally, 
validity  of  the  instrument  was  not  established.  Although 
these  failings  should  have  resulted  in  the  investigator's 
rejection  of  the  study,   it  was  retained  because  of  its 
relevance  to  the  current  study. 
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To  determine  Tennessee  principals'  knowledge  of  the  EAHCA 
and  related  court  decisions,  Hirth  and  Valesky  (1990)  surveyed 
a  random  sample  of  school  principals   (stratified  by  district 
size) .  Of  the  568  questionnaires  distributed,  only  268  were 
returned,  yielding  a  response  rate  of  48.9%.     The  instrument 
used,  A  Knowledge  of  Special  Education  Laws,  was  developed  to 
address  knowledge  related  to  procedural  safeguards  and  the 
provision  of  educational  services.     The  survey  comprised 
statements  about  special  education  law,  which  the  respondents 
rated  on  a  Likert-type  scale.     The  scale  ranged  from  how 
confident  the  principal  was  that  the  item  was  true  (+5)  to  how 
confident  the  principal  was  that  the  item  was  false  (+1) .  The 
instrument  was  content -validated  by  three  experts,  including  a 
state  associate  commissioner  of  special  programs,  a  professor 
of  special  education,  and  a  school  district  special  education 
administrator.  The  results  indicated  that  the  principals  knew 
more  about  procedural  safeguards  than  provision  of  services. 

Item  analysis  was  conducted,  using  median  scores  and  the 
authors'  determination  that  a  score  of  3  or  lower  indicated  a 
weakness  on  the  item.      The  authors  determined  that  principals 
were  "insufficiently  knowledgeable"  about  items  related  to  (a) 
parental  written  permission  in  reevaluation,    (b)  parental 
written  permission  for  placement  changes,    (c)  expulsion  of 
students,    (d)  mainstream  requirements  of  P.L.  94-142,      (e)  the 
Court's  decision  in  Rowley  (1982),    (f)  provision  of  special 
education  and  related  services  to  all  students  with 
disabilities,    (g)  the  Court's  decision  in  Tatro  (1984),  and 
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(h)  common  law  concerning  special  education  students'  rights 
to  attend  summer  school.     The  first  three  items  were  related 
to  procedural  safeguards  while  the  rest  were  related  to 
educational  services. 

It  would  appear  that  a  major  weakness  of  this  study  lies 
in  the  authors'  knowledge  of  special  education  law  in  the  area 
of  educational  services.     The  authors  indicated  that  a  score 
of  1  was  to  be  interpreted  as  the  principal  being  certain  of 
the  falsity  of  a  false  item.     The  authors  also  indicated  that 
a  median  score  of  3.0  or  lower  indicated  an  incorrect  or 
unsure  response.     Although  this  interpretation  presumed  that 
all  items  given  were  true,  the  items  related  to  the  provision 
of  educational  services  were  all  written  as  false  items. 
Correct  responses  to  false  items  about  which  the  principals 
felt  confident  were  incorrectly  categorized  as  "insufficient 
knowledge."    Detailed  examples  of  each  type  of  error  are 
provided  below  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  encountered  when 
developing  an  accurate  instrument  to  measure  principals' 
knowledge  of  special  education  law. 

The  median  response  to  "Mainstreaming  is  required  by  P.L. 
94-142"  was  listed  as  2.0  indicating  that  respondents  were 
fairly  certain  that  the  item  was  false.    Mainstreaming  is  not 
a  legal  term.  Perhaps  the  authors  were  using  "mainstreaming" 
as  a  substitute  for  the  phrase  "placement  in  the  least 
restrictive  environment."    This  item  either  lacks  clarity  or 
was  worded  as  a  false  item.     Regardless  of  the  type  of  flaw 
within  the  item  principals'   responses  were  misinterpreted. 
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The  item  written  to  assess  knowledge  of  the  Court's 
decision  in  Rowley  (1984)  was  worded  as  a  false  question;  the 
exact  wording  is:   "In  a  landmark  decision,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  school  districts  are  required,  under  P.L.  94- 
142  to  maximize  the  potential  of  each  handicapped  student 
commensurate  with  the  opportunities  provided  non-handicapped 
students"   (p.  137).     The  decision  of  the  Court  in  Board  of 
Education  v.  Rowley  (1984)  dealt  with  a  specific 
interpretation  of  IDEA'S  provision  of  free  appropriate 
education  and  whether  maximization  of  each  child's  potential 
was  part  of  this  issue.     In  its  final  opinion,  the  Court  found 
that  states  are  required  to  provide  special  education  services 
to  students  with  disabilities,  and  that  no  additional 
requirement  exists  for  the  services  to  maximize  each  child's 
potential  commensurate  with  the  opportunities  provided  to  non- 
disabled  peers.  Therefore  the  item  was  false,  and  the  median 
response  of  1.0  should  have  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
principal  was  confident  that  the  item  was  false.  Poor 
interpretation  of  responses  to  false  or  unclear  items  does  not 
imply  insufficient  knowledge.     It  is  possible  that  these 
principals  may  have  had  a  better  understanding  of  special 
education  law  than  they  were  given  credit  for. 

Principals'  Ratings  of  Their  Knowledge  and  Professional 
Development  Needs 

In  two  studies,  principals  rated  knowledge  (Kristonis, 
1992)  or  training  need  (Leadership  Training  Institute,  1992) 
in  regard  to  special  education  law  issues.     The  principals 
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surveyed  by  Kristonis  (1992)  were  asked  to  describe  their 
knowledge  of  IDEA;  26%    felt  most  knowledgeable,  70%  reported 
some  knowledge,  and  4%  reported  not  being  knowledgeable  of 
IDEA. 

Training  needs  of  principals  representing  Florida's 
small,  medium,  and  large  school  districts  were  surveyed  by 
researchers  at  the  Leadership  Training  Institute (1992 ) .  The 
authors  indicated  that  69%  of  small  district  principals  needed 
"considerable"  or  "quite  a  bit  of  training"  on  state  and 
federal  law,  and  54%  required  training  about  state  and  federal 
compliance  issues.     In  medium  districts,   56%  of  the  principals 
recognized  a  high  degree  of  need  for  training  in  state  and 
federal  case  law.     In  large  districts,  the  majority  of 
principals  did  not  express  a  need  for  training  in  state  and 
federal  law  or  compliance  issues,  although  49%  conveyed  that 
they  required  "considerable"  or  "quite  a  bit  of  training"  in 
legal  liability.     All  of  the  groups  indicated  some  need  for 
training  surrounding  legal  issues  in  the  provision  of  services 
to  students  with  disabilities. 

As  the  current  review  suggests,   few  studies  have  been 
conducted  in  the  area  of  principals'  knowledge  of  special 
education  law.     Saunders  and  Sultana  (1980)   found  that 
educators,  who  described  themselves  as  being  familiar  with  the 
term  "due  process",  were  unable  to  correctly  identify  the  due 
process  rights  of  students  with  disabilities.     Hirth  and 
Valesky  (1990)  reported  that  principals  were  "insufficiently 
knowledgeable"  concerning  certain  legal  issues  surrounding 
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procedural  safeguards  and  provision  of  services.  Principals 
recognized  that  they  lacked  training  or  knowledge  in  some 
areas  related  to  the  legal  requirements  of  special  education 
programs   (Kristonis,   1992,  Leadership  Training  Institute 
(1992).  Based  upon  Saunders  and  Sultana's  results,  one  may 
presume  that  the  lack  of  training  or  knowledge  may  be  even 
greater  than  principals  surveyed  by  Kristonis  (1992)  and  the 
Leadership  Training  Institute  (1992)  expressed. 

Chapter  Summary  and  Implications  for  Study 

Changes  in  legislation  and  case  law  have  had  an 
immediate  effect  on  the  types  of  programs  offered  to  students 
with  disabilities  in  public  schools.     Local  education 
administrators,  especially  principals,  require  knowledge  of 
these  changes  to  insure  proper  implementation,  policy  change, 
and  program  provision.     Certification  for  the  principalship 
does  not  generally  require  courses  in  special  education, 
although  such  courses  are  considered  by  principals  to  be 
necessary  to  implement  special  education  programs 
successfully. 

A  paucity  of  literature  surrounding  the  topic  of 
principals'  knowledge  of  special  education  law  is  apparent. 
Future  investigation  is  warranted  to  build  upon  the  few 
existing  studies.     The  investigator  has  designed  a  study  to 
address  this  lack  in  the  literature.      A  non-experimental 
research  study  involving  questionnaire  methods  is  proposed. 
A  description  of  the  design  of  the  investigation  is  presented 
in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODS 


This  Study  was  conducted  in  two  parts.     The  first  phase 
was  designed  to  assess  Florida  public  school  principals' 
knowledge  of  special  education  law.     Also  considered  were 
relationships  between  knowledge  and  school  size   (enrollment) , 
level  of  school  (elementary  or  secondary) ,  preparation  (kind, 
length,  quantity) ,  and  years  of  experience. 

The  second  phase  of  the  study  was  designed  to  determine 
whether  principals  have  access  to  school-site  staff  members 
versed  in  special  education  law.     As  principals  often  send  a 
representative  or  designate  to  meetings  or  conferences 
involving  special  education  issues,  designates'   knowledge  was 
also  appraised. 

Methods  and  procedures  used  in  the  collection  and 
analyses  of  data  for  the  study  are  discussed  in  this  chapter. 
First  the  null  hypothesis  and  sampling  procedures  are 
presented;  followed  by  the  methods  involved  in  the  production 
of  the  questionnaire.     An  overview  of  the  statistics  employed 
in  the  analysis  of  the  data  is  provided.     Finally,  the 
chapter  is  summarized. 

Null -Hypotheses 
The  following  null -hypotheses  were  tested  at  the  .05 
level  of  confidence: 
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Hi      There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  difference 

between  principals'  and  designates'  (school 

professionals')  knowledge  of  special  education  law. 
H2      There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  difference  in 

school  professionals'  knowledge  of  special  education  law 

by  school  enrollment. 
H3      There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  difference  in 

school  professionals'  knowledge  of  special  education  law 

by  school  level . 
H4      There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  relationship 

between  school  professionals '  knowledge  and  the  type  of 

preparation  they  received. 
H5      There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  relationship 

between  school  professionals'  knowledge  and  the  number 

of  years  of  experience  (instructional  and 

administrative)  they  have. 
H6      There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  difference  in 

knowledge  as  a  function  of  position  by  level. 

Prior  to  subject  selection,  permission  to  conduct  survey 
research  with  principals  and  their  designates  was  sought. 
The  necessary  permission  was  obtained  from  the  University  of 
Florida  Institutional  Review  Board.     The  board  required 
submission  of  the  investigator's  plan  for  the  study  as  well 
as  a  copy  of  the  instrument  and  cover  letter. 

Description  of  the  Sub-iects 

The  population  for  phase  one  of  this  study  was  drawn 
from  Florida's  2,374  public  elementary  and  secondary  school 


principals  and  their  designates.    Center  schools  (serving 
special  education  populations  exclusively) ,  schools  that 
served  populations  from  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade, 
alternative  schools  and  magnet  schools  were  not  included.  A 
random  sample  of  156  principals  stratified  on  the  basis  of 
school  enrollment  and  level  was  selected  from  the  1991-1992 
Florida  Department  of  Education  Public  Schools  data  bank. 
The  total  population  of  Florida  schools  was  first  entered 
into  a  data  base  and  sorted  by  level  (elementary  and 
secondary  -  middle  and  high  schools) .     School  enrollments 
were  then  rank  ordered.     Schools  were  then  grouped  into 
small,  medium,  and  large  categories  by  dividing  the  ranked 
list  into  thirds.     Elementary  schools  were  considered  in  the 
following  divisions:  small,  if  enrollment  was  below  600; 
medium,  if  between  600  -  800;  and  large,   if  over  800. 
Secondary  school  were  categorized  as  follows:  small,  if 
enrollment  was  below  900;  medium,  if  between  900  -  12  55;  and 
large  if  1256  or  greater.     The  initial  sample  distribution  of 
principals  included  in  the  study  is  shown  in  Table  1. 


Table  1 

Initial  Sample  Distribution 


Enrollment 
Level  of  School 

Small 

Medium 

Large 

Elementary 

26 

26 

26 

Secondary 

26 

26 

26 

Total  by  size 

52 

52 

52 

52 

In  the  second  phase  of  this  study,  principals  were  asked 
to  identify  a  special  education  designate.     The  designate 
(defined  as  the  staff  member  most  frequently  asked  to 
represent  the  principal  at  special  education  meetings  and/or 
conferences)  was  nominated  by  the  principal  for  inclusion  in 
the  study.     As  shown  in  Table  2,  this  condition  had  the 
effect  of  doubling  the  sample  size  from  156  subjects  to  312 
subjects.  The  actual  number  of  responses  obtained  for  each 
category  were  not  uniform.     The  distribution  of  the  subjects 
(by  job  description,  school  level  and  school  size)  who 
participated  in  the  study  is  displayed  in  Table  3. 

Characteristics  of  principals  and  designates  that 
responded  to  the  survey  were  compared  (see  Table  4) .     Only  3% 
of  the  principals  and  18%  of  the  designates  that  participated 
in  the  survey  reported  completion  of  a  special  education  law 
class  (n=18) .    No  preparation  in  special  education  law  was 
reported  by  10%  of  the  principals  and  22%  of  the  designates. 
All  respondents  who  reported  a  special  education  major  or 
minor  were  considered  separately  (n=54).     Of  this  group,  12 
reported  having  taken  a  special  education  law  course  while  10 
reported  no  special  education  law  preparation. 

The  sample  size  for  the  study  was  based  upon  two 
rationales.     First,  power  analysis  was  conducted  to  determine 
the  minimum  number  of  subjects  necessary  to  find  an  effect  if 
present   (Cohen  &  Cohen,   1983).  Second,  this  number  was 
increased  to  offset  the  effects  of  non-  respondents  in  survey 
studies  (Bruininks,  Wolman,  &  Thurlow,  1990). 
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Table  2 

Initial  Sample  Distribution  with  Inclusion  of  Desianaf-f? 


Enrollment 

Small 

Medium 

Larae 

Position 

E 

2 

E 

S 

E 

Total 

Principal 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

156 

Designate 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

156 

Total 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

312 

E=Elementary 
S=Secondary 


Table  3 

Distribution  of  Respondents 


Enrollment 

Medium 

Large 

Position 

E 

S 

E 

s 

E 

2 

Total 

Principal 

12 

11 

12 

13 

12 

10 

70 

Designate 

17 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

88 

Total 

29 

23 

25 

27 

28 

26 

158 

E=Elementary 
S=Secondary 
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Table  4 

Comparison  in  Percenf.aaes  of  Principals'  and  Designates' 
Characteristics 


Principals  Designates 

Characteristics  n=7Q  n=88  

Years  of  experience 

Education                                       24.1  15.6 

Administration                              12.0  1.9 

General  special  education  preparation 

(highest  level  reported) 

major  in  special  education               1%  51% 

minor  in  special  education                6%  5% 

two  or  more  university  courses       23%  11% 

one  university  course                        9%  8% 

conference/seminar                            27%  15% 

county  inservice                               21%  7% 

no  preparation                                 13%  3% 

Special  education  law  preparation 

special  education  law  class            03%  18% 

public  school  law  class                   41%  24% 

conference/seminar                           38%  16% 

county  inservice                               80%  56% 

no  preparation  10%  22^  


Using  the  formula  and  table  (E.2)  described  by  Cohen  & 
Cohen  (1983),  the  investigator  projected  the  final  sample 
size  necessary  to  insure  a  90%  chance  of  finding  a  medium 
effect  size  with  alpha  set  at  .05.     Cohen's  formula,  used  for 
determining  sample  size  for  multiple  regression  analysis,  is: 

n*  =  L/f2  +  k  +  1 
where  L  is  a  number  drawn  from  table  E.2  on  the  basis  of:  (a) 
the  number  of  independent  variables  under  consideration  (k) , 
(b)  a  preset  alpha  of  .05,    (c)  a  pre-specif led  medium  (f2=.15) 
effect  size  (Cohen,  1977,  p. 413),  and  (d)  the  desired  level 
of  power  is  .90.     In  this  case  L  =  21.20,  and  the  number  of 
independent  variables  is  11  so  that 
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n  =  21.20  +  11  +  1  =  153.33 

15 

A  minimum  total  of  154  (rounded  to  next  whole  person) 
subjects  was  established  under  the  first  rationale. 

The  second  rationale  for  determining  the  sample  size  was 
based  upon  published  return  rates  (number  of  respondents 
divided  by  total  number  of  subjects  included  in  the  initial 
sample)  for  survey  research  in  the  field  of  special  education 
(Bruininks  et  al . ,   1990).     Bruininks  and  his  colleagues 
reported  return  rates  ranging  from  57%  to  91%.     In  addition, 
Best  and  Kahn  (1989)  suggested  following  these  guidelines  for 
response  rates  in  educational  research:     50%  adequate,  60% 
good,  and  70%  very  good.     The  minimum  sample  total   (n  =  154) 
was  therefore  increased  to  compensate  for  a  projected  return 
rate  of  50%.  The  resulting  308  subject  group  was  further 
increased  to  312  to  maintain  equal  group  size  in  the 
stratification  process.  A  total  of  156  principals  and  156 
designates,  selected  to  be  representative  of  school  level  and 
school  size,  were  included  in  the  initial  sample. 

Description  of  the  Research  Instrumentation 

The  instrument  used  for  both  phases  in  the  study  was  a 
questionnaire,  a  copy  of  which  is  included  in  Appendix  A.  The 
instrument  was  designed  to  be  self -administered.  The 
questionnaire  was  composed  of  two  sections.     The  first 
section  included  items  concerning  personal  characteristics 
and  professional  background,  presented  in  fixed-response  or 
free-response  formats.     The  second  section  comprised  items 
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that  measured  special  education  law  knowledge.  The  law  items 
were  presented  in  the  fixed-response,  multiple-choice  format. 

The  first  section  of  the  instrument  was  created  to 
collect  information  about  respondents  to  be  used  as  assigned 
variables.     Kennedy  and  Bush  (1985)  defined  assigned 
variables  as  those  where  "intervention  is  limited  to 
classification,  selection,  and  assignment"   (p.  45) .  These 
items  were  reviewed  for  clarity  by  general  education 
administrators  enrolled  in  coursework  at  the  University  of 
Florida  and  revised  as  necessary  on  the  basis  of  their 
feedback.  Items  in  the  section  addressed  the  respondents' 
background  and  experience.        Results  from  this  section 
allowed  the  investigator  to  describe  the  samples  of 
principals  and  designates. 

The  second  section,  comprised  of  24  multiple-choice 
items,  was  planned  to  sample  important  aspects  of  the  federal 
laws,  regulations,  and  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  effect 
special  education  students.     Items  were  written  to  establish 
knowledge  of     (a)  constitutional  law;    (b)  aspects  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  of  1991;    (c)  IDEA,  and  the  Supreme  Court's 
interpretation  of  its  substantive  provisions;   (d)  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Amendments  of  1986;  and  (e)  tort 
liability.     The  law  score,  assigned  on  the  basis  of  total 
correct  responses  on  this  section,  was  used  as  the  dependent 
variable  for  this  investigation. 


The  law  questions  were  developed  from  an  item 
specification  table.     Content  areas,  listed  previously,  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  representation  in  two  current 
special  education  law  textbooks,  Rothstein's  Special 
F.dncation  Law  (1990)  and  Turnbull '  s  Free  Appropriate 
Education:     The  Law  and  Children  with  Disabilities  (1990). 
Additional  consideration  was  given  to  current  legal  issues 
and  legislation  since  publication  of  the  two  texts.  The 
final  item  specification  table  on  which  the  first  26  items 
were  developed  is  shown  in  Table  5.     Following  the 
recommendation  of  one  committee  member,  an  additional  item  on 
secondary  transition  was  added  to  the  area  of  IDEA  and  court 
decisions  resulting  in  27  law  items  on  the  draft  instrument. 

Table  5 

Item  Specification  Table 


Subject  Area 

#  of 
items 

%  or 
items 

IDEA  and  Court  Decisions 

13 

50 

99-4  57  /  Early  Childhood 

2 

8 

Constitutional  Provisions 

2 

8 

Section  504  &  ADA 

6 

23 

Tort  Liability 

3 

11 

Totals 

26 

100 

The  law  items  in  section  two  of  the  questionnaire  were 
sent  to  seven  special  education  law  experts  for  review. 
These  individuals  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  publications 
and/or  recommendations  of  doctoral  committee  members.  The 
reviewers  were  (a)  requested  to  read  the  law  items  for 
clarity  and  content,    (b)  asked  to  judge  the 

representativeness  of  the  sample,     and  (c)   invited  to  suggest 
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improvements.    The  nature  of  the  study  was  disclosed  to  the 
experts,  and  they  were  asked  to  validate  the  content  of 
individual  items  as  well  as  the  overall  instrument  based  upon 
their  knowledge  of  special  education  law.     A  copy  of  the 
letter  sent  to  the  reviewers  and  a  list  of  participating 
reviewers  is  presented  in  Appendix  B.     Following  this  content 
validation  process,  24  of  the  27  items,  originally  developed, 
were  deemed  to  be  representative  of  special  education  law 
components . 

Prior  to  using  the  questionnaire  in  the  study,  certain 
consistency  measures  were  considered.     The  instrument  was 
administered  twice  to  two  separate  groups  of  graduate 
students  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Florida.     The  first 
group  was  made  up  of  students  enrolled  in  a  special  education 
law  course  during  the  fall  of  1992.     The  second  group 
included  students  seeking  general  administrator  certification 
who  were  enrolled  in  a  leadership  course  during  the  spring  of 
1993 .     Each  group  was  asked  to  complete  the  questionnaire  on 
two  occasions  (1  week  apart) .    Questionnaires  were  coded  to 
allow  matching  each  respondent's  first  and  second  responses. 
A  test-retest  reliability  coefficient  r=.92  was  obtained  and 
judged  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

Using  the  responses  from  the  first  administration  to 
each  group,  internal  consistency  was  established.  Internal 
consistency  is  used  frequently  to  provide  an  estimate  of 
reliability  for  instruments  that  will  only  receive  one 
administration  (Mason  &  Bramble,  1989).     In  this  case,  the 
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split-half  method  (items  were  assigned  to  half-test  forms  so 
that  the  forms  were  matched  in  content) ,  using  the  Spearman 
Brown  correction  to  project  the  reliability  for  the  full 
length  test,  was  employed  (Crocker  &  Algina,  1986). 
Reliabilities  of  .90  are  considered  acceptable  for  behavioral 
science  and  education  applications  (Mason  &  Bramble,  1989) . 
The  resulting  coefficient  of  .94  was  therefore  deemed 
sufficient  to  ensure  internal  consistency. 

Finally,  a  comparison  of  mean  scores  obtained  by  the  two 
groups  on  both  occasions  was  conducted.     A  t-test  was 
employed  to  compare  average  general  administration  students' 
scores  to  those  of  the  special  education  law  students. 
Concurrent  validity  was  established  on  the  basis  of 
statistically  significant  higher  law  scores  obtained  by  the 
special  education  law  students   (t=  2.19,  ps.  .0216). 

Measures  of  consistency  were  considered  to  determine  the 
reliability  of  the  Special  Education  law  survey.  Test-retest 
reliability,  with  a  one-week  time  interval,  was  found  to  be 
sufficient   (r=.95).     Internal  consistency,  using  the  split- 
half  method  and  Spearman  Brown  correction,  was  above  the 
recommended  acceptable  rate  (r=.94) .     Content  validity  was 
established  through  the  use  of  expert  review.     Comparison  of 
group  mean  scores  (special  education  law  students  and 
educational  administration  students)  was  conducted  to 
determine  construct  validity  with  the  resulting  t-value 
demonstrating  a  significant  difference  between  the  groups. 


Dpficription  of  the  Procedures 
In  phase  one,  the  156  principals  were  randomly  selected 
and  identified  by  school  name  and  address  only.  Packets  were 
prepared  for  distribution.     Each  packet  contained     (a)  a 
cover  letter  (a  copy  of  which  is  located  in  Appendix  C) ,  (b) 
the  questionnaire  (numerically  coded  to  match  the  master  list 
of  school  names  for  follow-up  and  printed  on  yellow  paper) , 
(c)  a  postage-paid  return  envelope,  and  (d)  a  packet  for  each 
principal  to  pass  on  to  the  school-site  special  education 
designate  for  phase  two. 

Each  of  the  principals  were  asked  to  determine  which 
staff  member  was  most  responsible  for  acting  as  their 
designate  at  special  education  meetings  and/or  conferences. 
The  principals  were  then  directed  to  pass  on  to  their 
designates  a  packet  similar  to  the  one  they  received.  The 
designate  packet  included  (a)  a  separate  cover  letter 
(located  in  Appendix  C) ,    (b)     the  questionnaire  (numerically 
coded  for  follow-up  and  printed  on  blue  paper),  and  (c)  a 
postage-paid  return  envelope. 

The  packets  were  mailed  directly  to  the  schools  and 
addressed  to  the  attention  of  the  principals.     Using  the 
school  name  only  to  contact  potential  subjects  and 
numerically  coding  the  response  forms  allowed  the 
investigator  to  assure  the  principals  and  designates  that 
their  identities  would  remain  unknown.     Subjects  were  assured 
in  the  cover  letter  that  school  identification  would  be  kept 
confidential. 
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Ten  days  after  the  first  mailing,  a  post-card  reminder 
was  sent  to  each  principal  who  had  not  yet  responded.  The 
post -card,  located  in  Appendix  C,  expressed  appreciation  for 
participation  in  the  survey.     A  return  rate  of  32%  (n=101) 
was  generated  from  the  first  mailing.     A  follow-up  letter, 
also  located  in  Appendix  C,  and  additional  questionnaires 
were  mailed  to  those  principals  from  which  no  responses  were 
received  3  weeks  after  the  initial  mailing  date.  The 
response  rate  increased  to  4  6%   (n=143)  as  a  result  of  the 
second  mailing. 

A  third  mailing  was  necessary  because  the  minimum  return 
rate  (50%)  was  not  exceeded.     An  additional  follow-up  letter 
and  new  surveys  were  mailed  to  61  schools  from  which  no 
response  to  the  first  or  second  mailing  had  been  generated, 
six  weeks  after  the  first  mailing  (see  Appendix  C) .     Of  the 
156  schools,  originally  included  in  the  study,   101  schools 
responded  (principal,  designate,  or  both) .     The  response  rate 
from  individual  schools  was  65%.     The  final  return  rate  of 
principals  and  designates  was  51%  (n=158) . 

Two  responses  were  found  to  be  insufficient  for 
inclusion  in  the  study.    More  than  25%  of  the  answers  on  the 
knowledge  of  special  education  law  section  had  been  left 
blank.     The  remaining  156  responses  were  entered  into  a  data 
base  for  analyses.  Comparison  of  the  mean  scores  for 
respondents  from  each  mailing  was  conducted  to  consider 
response  sets.     The  SAS  System  general  linear  model  was  used 
to  determine  if  significant  differences  existed  between  the 
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three  mailing  groups.     The  procedure  resulted  in  an  F-value 
of  .17  (prob>.8)  and  allowed  for  the  conclusion  that  later 
groups  responded  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  first  response 
group.     The  investigator  concluded  that  further  mailings  were 
unlikely  to  result  in  different  response  sets. 

Trparmpnt  of  the  Data 

Data  collected  from  the  background  and  special  education 
law  sections  of  the  questionnaire  were  analyzed.     Each  of  the 
hypotheses  were  addressed  through  the  use  of  multiple 
regression  analysis.  This  type  of  analysis  "may  be  used 
whenever  a  quantitative  variable  (the  dependent  variable)  is 
to  be  studied,  as  a  function  of,  or  in  relationship  to,  any 
factors  of  interest   (expressed  as  independent  variables) " 
(Cohen  Sc  Cohen,   1983,  p.  3).  Additionally,  the  nature  of  the 
independent  variables  is  not  constrained  in  this  model  and 
may  be  quantitative  or  qualitative,   correlated  or 
uncorrelated  and  main  effects  or  interactions  (Agresti  & 
Finley,   1986) . 

In  this  study,  the  dependent  variable  was  the  law  score. 
Multiple  independent  variables  or  factors  were  considered; 
role  (principals  or  designate) ,  school  size  (enrollment) ,  and 
level  (elementary  and  secondary) ,  level  of  training  completed 
in  special  education  law,  and  years  of  experience  in 
education.  Using  multiple  regression  analysis,  the  model  (all 
independent  variables)  was  tested  for  significance  using 
appropriate  F-ratio.  In  addition,  the  hypotheses  were  tested 
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using  F-ratios  for  the  variables'  individual  contribution  to 
the  law  scores. 

Each  of  the  six  null  hypotheses  and  the  specific 
procedures  used  to  accept  or  reject  them  based  upon  multiple 
regression  analysis  are  presented: 

Hi      There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  difference 

between  principals'  or  designates'  knowledge  of  special 
education  law. 

If  the  resulting  F  ratio  was  significant  at  the  .05  level, 
the  null  hypothesis  was  rejected. 

H2      There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  difference  in 
principals'  and  designates'    (school  professionals') 
knowledge  of  special  education  law  as  a  function  of 
school  enrollment. 
The  R-square  increase  associated  with  enrollment  was 
determined  and  examined  for  significance.     The  two  variables 
which  are  used  to  code  enrollment  will  be  considered.     If  the 
resulting  F  ratio  was  significant  at  the  .05  level,  the  null 
hypothesis  was  rejected. 

H3  There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  difference  in 
school  professionals'  knowledge  of  special  education  law 
by  school  level . 

If  the  resulting  F  ratio  was  significant  at  the  .05  level, 

the  null  hypothesis  was  rejected. 

H4  There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  school  professionals'  knowledge  and  the  type  of 
preparation  they  received. 
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The  R-square  increase  associated  with  preparation  was  tested 
for  significance.     The  four  variables  which  were  used  to  code 
preparation  were  considered.     If  the  resulting  F  ratio  was 
significant  at  the  .05  level,  the  null  hypothesis  was 
rejected. 

H5      There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  school  professionals'  knowledge  and  the  number 
of  years  of  experience  (instructional  and 
administrative)  they  have. 

If  the  resulting  F  ratio  was  significant  at  the  .05  level, 

the  null  hypothesis  was  rejected. 

H6      There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  difference  in 
knowledge  as  a  function  of  position  occurring  in  an 
elementary  school. 
The  interaction  of  principal  position  occurring  with 
elementary  school  level  was  tested  by  creating  one  additional 
variable  using  the  crossproducts  method  for'  principal  by 
level. 

If  the  resulting  F  ratio  was  significant  at  the  .05  level, 
the  null  hypothesis  was  rejected. 

One  overall  model  was  developed  to  address  each  of  the 
hypotheses  established  for  this  study.    Multiple  regression 
analysis  allowed  the  investigator  to  consider  the 
significance  of  the  contribution  for  each  of  the  independent 
variables  to  the  dependent  variable  outcome,  individually  and 
collectively . 


The  purpose  of  the  current  investigation  was  to 
determine  whether  differences  exist  between  principals'  and 
designates'  knowledge  of  special  education  law.     The  scores 
of  principals  on  a  multiple-choice,  special  education  law 
questionnaire  were  compared  to  the  scores  of  their 
designates.    A  random  sample  of  Florida's  elementary  and 
secondary  school  principals  stratified  on  the  basis  of 
student  enrollment  and  level  was  conducted.     Designates  were 
selected  by  the  principal  from  the  school-site  staff. 

Data  were  collected  through  the  use  of  a  questionnaire. 
The  first  part  of  the  questionnaire  addressed  background  and 
personal  variables  such  as  experience,  preparation,  and 
gender.  Descriptive  statistics  were  employed  to  discuss 
background  variables.     The  second  part  was  designed  to 
measure  respondents'  knowledge  of  special  education  law. 
Multiple  regression  analysis  was  employed  to  determine 
assigned  independent  variable  effects.     The  results  of  these 
procedures  as  well  as  the  implications  drawn  from  them  are 
presented  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapter  of  the 
dissertation. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 


The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine 
whether  Florida  principals  and  their  designates  who  represent 
them  at  special  education  meetings  and  conferences  differed 
in  their  knowledge  of  special  education  law.     Data,  acquired 
through  the  use  of  the  Special  Education  Law  Survey,  was 
compiled  and  analyzed  using  the  SAS  program  for  multiple 
linear  regression.  The  goal  of  this  chapter  was  to  present 
the  findings  of  the  investigation. 

Following  a  discussion  of  the  overall  model  and  its  use, 
the  chapter  was  divided  into  four  sections  based  upon  the 
research  questions  posed  in  Chapter  I.     Section  topics 
included  (a)  the  extent  to  which  principals  and  their 
designates  were  able  to  respond  correctly  to  multiple  choice 
questions  concerning  special  education  law,    (b)  a  comparison 
of  principals'  and  designates'  responses,    (c)  the 
relationship  of  school  level  and  enrollment  to  school 
professionals'  knowledge  of  special  education  law,  and  (d) 
the  relationship  of  school  professionals'  experiences  and 
background  to  knowledge  of  special  education  law.  Within 
these  sections  the  corresponding  hypotheses  proposed  in 
Chapter  III  and  the  analyses  conducted  to  determine  whether 
to  accept  or  reject  them  have  been  presented. 
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Multiple  Linear  Regression:  Results  of  the  Overall  Model 
Multiple  linear  regression  was  selected  for  the  analyses 
in  this  investigation  because  the  method  allowed  for  one 
dependent  quantitative  variable  to  be  studied  in  relationship 
to  a  number  of  independent  variables  that  were  quantitative 
and  qualitative  in  nature.  This  method  also  allowed  the 
researcher  to  consider  an  interaction  between  a  subset  of 
these  variables.  The  first  step  the  researcher  conducted  was 
to  determine  whether  the  interaction  was  significant.  To 
accomplish  this  goal  the  full  model  was  tested. 

Results  of  the  SAS  computer  analyses  for  the  full  model 
are  presented  in  Table  7  and  parameter  estimates  for  each  of 
the  independent  variables  under  consideration  in  the  full 
model  are  located  in  Table  8.  An  F-value  of  3.535  and  an 
associated  probability  of  .0002,  were  obtained  for  the  set  of 
11  predictors.     Closer  examination  of  the  individual 
independent  variables  allowed  for  the  conclusion  that  several 
variables  were  not  significantly  related  to  school 
professionals'  total  score.     Using  R-square  increase 
significance  testing,   the  final  model  was  reduced  to  two 
factors  (see  Table  6) .     Level  of  preparation  and  years  of 
experience  alone  were  significantly  correlated  with  total 
score. 
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Table  7 

Analysis  of  Variance  of  Indenendent  Variables  Considered 
in  Relationship  to  Total  Score  on  the  Special  Education  Law 
Survey  (n=156) 


Sum  of 

Source    DF      Squares       Mean  Square  F  value  Prob>F 


Model 

11 

400. 

81997 

36.43818  3. 

535 

0.0002 

Error 

144 

1484 

.32747 

10.30782 

Total 

155 

1885 

.14744 

Root 

MSE    3 . 

21058 

R-square 

0. 

2126 

Dep  Mean    9 . 

89103 

Adi .  R-square 

0. 

1525 

Table  8 

Parameter  Estimates  for  Independent  Variables  Considered 
in  Relationship  to  Total  Score  on  the  Special  Education  Law 
Survey  (n=156)  

Parameter  Standard 
Variable  DF      Estimate  Error  t  Prob>t 


Intercept 

1 

10. 

9998 

1 

.0069 

1-0 

.924 

0 

.0001 

Position 

1 

-1. 

0507 

1 

.0042 

-1 

.046 

0 

.2972 

School  Enrollment 

X2 

1 

-1. 

4871 

0 

.6770 

-2 

.196 

0 

.0297 

X3 

1 

-0. 

9937 

0 

.6764 

-1 

.151 

0 

.1322 

School  Level 

1 

-1. 

0296 

0 

.6988 

-1 

.473 

0 

.1431 

Preparation 

X5 

1 

0. 

6809 

0 

.8508 

0 

.800 

0 

.4298 

X6 

1 

2. 

0742 

0 

.5868 

3 

.535 

0 

.0005 

X7 

1 

0. 

2130 

0 

.6780 

0 

.214 

0 

.7538 

X8 

1 

1. 

9219 

0 

.6080 

3 

.160 

0 

.0019 

Total  Years 

1 

-0. 

0704 

0 

.0470 

-1 

.497 

0 

.1366 

Admin  Years 

1 

-0. 

0190 

0 

.0587 

-0 

.324 

0 

.7462 

Interaction 

1 

0. 

5507 

1 

.0625 

0 

.518 

0 

.6051 
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Principals  and  Designates  Correct,  Responses  to  Survey  Items 
The  question  posed  for  this  section  read:     To  what 
extent  are  principals  and  their  designates  able  to  respond 
correctly  to  multiple  choice  questions.     A  total  of  24 
special  education  law  items  were  developed  for  the  survey. 
On  the  average,  principals  (n=69)  were  able  to  respond 
correctly  to  to  9.39  items  (39%)  while  designates  (n=87) 
answered  10.68  (43%).     Each  item  and  the  corresponding 
percent  of  principals  and  designates  who  correctly  responded 
to  it  are  shown  in  Table  9 . 

Sixteen  questions  proved  to  be  too  difficult  for  the 
majority  of  the  respondents.     Supreme  Court  decisions 
impacting  special  education  policy,  parental  rights,  early 
childhood  program  policy,  post -secondary  transition  and 
issues  related  to  the  accommodation  of  individuals  with 
disabilities  in  school  programs  and  work  experiences  were 
beyond  the  frame  of  reference  for  most  respondents.  Among 
the  eight  questions  that  the  majority  responded  to  correctly 
were  direct  compliance  issues  such  as  stay-put,  provision  of 
related  services  and  general  knowledge  of  the  definition  for 
Least  Restrictive  Environment  (LRE) .  Averaging  across  all 
repondents  only  41%  of  the  questions  were  mastered. 
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Table  9 

pprrent  of  Principals  and  Designates  Correct  Responses 


Percent  Respondinj 

y  Correctiv  to  S 

pecific  Items 

Subject  Area 

All 

riincipais 

IDEA  and  Court  Decisions 

97 

1.   LRE  definition 

93 

88 

2.   District  compliance  with  LRE 

54 

58 

52 

3.   Free  appropriate  education 

33 

29 

37 

4.    Rowlev  (1984) 

18 

19 

17 

5.    Non-discriminatory  assessment 

24 

20 

26 

6.  Re-evaluation 

60 

41 

75 

7.  Honig(i988) 

27 

zy 

8.  Stay-put 

86 

o4 

O  / 

9.  ffiP 

56 

49 

59 

10.  Parent  rights 

37 

j\j 

'^7 

12.  Tatro  (1984) 

19 

16 

28 

13.  Related  Services 

47 

JO 

53 

23.  Related  Services 

63 

59 

65 

24.  Transition 

32 

28 

34 

99-457  /  Early  Childhood 

11.  Family  Services  Plan 

17 

18 

1  O 

14.  Philosophy 

03 

02 

Constitutional  Provisions 

15.  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  avenue 

27 

■^1 

for  redress 

Section  504  &  ADA 

16.  Otherwise  qualified 

60 

68 

56 

17.  Fundamental  changes 

04 

07 

01 

yj  1 

18.  Reasonable  accommodation 

49 

50 

19.  Application  of  reasonable 

80 

83 

78 

accommodation 

49 

45 

53 

20.  Non-discriminatory  hiring  practices 

33 

43 

24 

21.  Application  of  non-discrinmatory 

hiring 

Tort  Liability 
22.  Rule  of  Seven 

21 

20 

22 

Average  Total  Percent  of  Correct 
Responses 

41 

39 

43 
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rnmnari.qnn  of  Pri  nrinal  s  '   and  Designates'  Responses 
The  question  related  to  this  section  was:     Do  principals  and 
their  designated  differ  in  their  knowledge  of  legislation  and 
case  law  regarding  the  education  of  individuals  with 
disabilities?    One  hypothesis  was  established  to  respond  to 
this  question: 

Hi      There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  difference 
between  principals'  and  designates'  (school 
professionals)  knowledge  of  special  education  law. 
When  the  proposed  effect  was  removed  from  the  model  and  the 
10  variable  model  was  submitted  to  SAS,  the  parameter 
estimate  generated  for  the  variable  position  was  -0.7416  (t  = 
-0.920  prob>t  =  .3589).     The  independent  variable  position 
did  not  meet  the  .05  level  of  significance  established  in 
this  study  and  was  therefore  eliminated  from  further 
consideration  in  the  model. 

In  depth  consideration  was  also  given  to  descriptive 
statistics  when  considering  this  question.    While  the  overall 
comparison  of  designates  to  principals  was  not  significant, 
the  sorting  of  designates  into  position  yielded  additional 
information  (see  Table  10) .     When  all  mean  designate 
responses  are  compared  it  is  evident  that  the  groups  with  the 
lowest  scores  were  special  education  teachers  and  guidance 
counselors.     Assistant  principals,  others,  and  ESE 
specialists  had  higher  scores.     ESE  specialists,  generally 
responsible  for  compliance  issues  and  staffing  coordination, 
mastered  on  the  average  only  50%  of  the  items. 
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Table  10 

Mean  Scores  for  Designates  by  Position 


PoQ  it"!  on 

N 

Mean 

Mininum 

Maxirnuin 

ESE  Specialists 

5 

12 

00 

7 

19 

Other 

6 

11 

67 

8 

15 

Asst.  Principals 

12 

11 

00 

4 

15 

Guidance  Counselors 

29 

10 

07 

3 

15 

Special  Education 

33 

9 

.79 

3 

19 

Relationshin  of  School  Level  and  Enrollment  to  School 
Professionals'   Knowledge  of  Special  Education  Law 

The  question  posed  for  this  section  is  twofold  and 
required  two  separate  hypotheses.     Additionally,  a  third 
hypothesis  was  posed  to  consider  an  interaction  among  these 
variables.     Are  school  enrollment  and  level  of  school  related 
to  principals'  and  designates'  knowledge  of  law?    The  first 
hypothesis  considered  is  as  follows: 

H2  There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  difference  in 
school  professionals'  knowledge  of  special  education  law 
by  school  enrollment. 

This  question  required  the  use  of  two  variables  to  answer. 

Using  a  dummy  code  on  variables  2  and  3  schools  were  coded 

for  enrollment  in  the  following  manner: 
X2  X3 

1        0  =  small 
0        1  =  medium 
0        0  =  large 
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Although  the  variable  for  small  enrollment  was  significant 
standing  alone  in  the  seven  variable  model  (t  =  -2.389, 
prob>t  =  .0223),  the  dummy  coding  for  enrollment  spanned 
across  two  variables  which  were  treated  as  a  factor.  The 
seven  variable  model  was  compared  to  a  five  variable  model 
without  the  enrollment  coding  to  determine  whether  enrollment 
significantly  contributed  to  R-square  increase  (see  Table  6). 
The  null  hypothesis  was  accepted  in  this  case,  enrollment  was 
not  significantly  related  to  total  score  and  was  removed  from 
the  model. 

The  second  part  of  the  question  involved  level  of 
school.     In  this  study  schools  were  stratified  to  sample 
equally  from  elementary  and  secondary  levels  and  such 
stratification  allowed  for  the  hypothesis: 

H3      There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  difference  in 
school  professionals'  knowledge  of  special  education  law 
by  school  level . 
After  the  proposed  effect  was  removed  from  the  model,  the  10 
variable  model  submitted  to  SAS  generated  the  parameter 
estimate  -0.7940   (t  =  -1.497  prob>t  =  .2037)   for  the  variable 
level  of  school.     The  independent  variable  did  not  meet  the 
.05  level  of  significance  established  for  this  study  and  was 
therefore  eliminated  from  further  consideration  in  the  model. 

Finally,  the  research  reviewed  indicated  the  possibility 
of  an  interaction  among  principals  in  small  elementary 
schools  (DeClue,  1992;  Van  Horn,  et  al,  1992)     The  effect 
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principal  by  small  enrollment  by  elementary  school  was  tested 
by  the  interaction  hypothesis: 

H6      There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  difference  in 

knowledge  as  a  function  of  position  by  level. 

The  eleven  variable  full  model  was  significant  at  the  .0002 

level  (see  Table  7) .     The  independent  variable  for  the 

interaction  considered  in  the  study  failed  to  obtain 

significance  at  the  .05  level  and  was  removed  from  further 

consideration. 

Relationship  of  School  Professionals'   Experiences  and 
Background  to  Knowledge  of  Special  Education  Law 

The  final  section  of  this  chapter  involves  two  of  the 

hypotheses  established  in  Chapter  III.     The  question  put 

forth  stated:    Are  principals'  and  designates'  experiences 

and  level  of  training  related  to  knowledge  of  the  law? 

Experience  was  equated  with  years  in  the  field  of  education 

and  number  of  years  holding  administrative  responsibilities 

while  level  of  training  considered  both  university  coursework 

and  professional  development  activities.     Level  of  training 

was  addressed  by  the  fourth  hypothesis: 

H4      There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  school  professionals'  knowledge  and  the  type  of 
preparation  they  received. 
As  with  school  enrollment,  the  factor  preparation  required 
coding  across  more  than  one  variable.     Four  variables  were 
built  into  the  model  to  address  five  possible  levels  of 
preparation: 
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X5 

X6 

X7 

X8 

1 

0 

0 

0  = 

Special  Education  Law  Course 

0 

1 

0 

0  = 

Public  School  Law  Course  with  Special 

Education  Component 

0 

0 

1 

0  = 

Attendance  at  Special  Education  Law 

Lonrerences  or  oeuiinaio 

0 

0 

0 

1  = 

County  Inservice 

0 

0 

0 

0  = 

No  preparation 

To  determine  whether  the  factor  preparation  was  significant, 
R-square  increase  was  tested.     The  five  variable  model,  which 
included  years  of  experience,  was  compared  to  the  one 
variable  model,  years  of  experience  alone  (see  Table  6) .  The 
resulting  F  value  of  5.6985  was  deemed  significant  when 
compared  to  F  critical  at  the  .05  level  and  allowed  for 
rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis.     The  five  variable  model 
retained  as  the  full  model  in  this  study  is  presented  in 
Table  11.     Parameter  Estimates  generated  for  this  model  are 
presented  in  Table  12 . 

Parameter  estimates  and  their  significance  tests  allow 
for  comparison  of  the  group  coded  one  on  the  variables 
special  education  law,  public  school  law,  conferences  and 
seminars,  or  county  inservice  to  the  group  coded  zero  on  the 
other  four,  which  represented  no  preparation.  Due  to  this 
form  of  coding  individuals  received  credit  for  each  of  the 
four  types  of  preparation  that  they  completed.   In  the  study, 
each  variable  was  compared  to  no  preparation.     To  determine 
whether  each  variable's  mean  score  was  significantly 
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different  from  the  other  three,  additional  tests  were 
conducted  (see  Table  13).     Individuals  who  had  taken  a  public 
school  law  course  with  a  special  education  component  (n=49) 
or  who  had  participated  in  county  inservice  (n=104)  scored 
significantly  higher  on  the  Special  Education  Law  Survey  than 
those  who  reported  no  preparation  (n=26) .     Public  school  law 
participants  scored  significantly  higher  than  those  who  had 
attended  a  special  education  law  conference  or  seminar.  A 
course  in  special  education  law  (n=18)  or  participation  in  a 
special  education  law  conference  or  seminar  (n=40)  had  no 
significant  effect  on  increased  survey  total. 

In  addition  to  special  education  legal  background  of 
participants,  information  concerning  general  special 
education  background  was  collected.     Thirty- five  percent  of 
the  respondents  indicated  having  majored  or  minored  in 
special  education;  of  these,  19%  reported  no  preparation  in 
special  education  legal  issues.  More  promising  was  that  21% 
of  the  same  group  reported  having  taken  a  public  school  law 
course  with  a  component  on  special  education  law.     Fewer  than 
half  of  the  principals  reported  taking  a  public  school  law 
class  with  a  special  education  component. 
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Table  11 

Analysis  of  Variance  of  Indenendent  Variables  Considered 
in  Relationship  to  Total  Score  on  the  Special  Education  Law 
Survey  for  the  Final  Model  (n=156) 


Sum  of 

Source    DF      Squares       Mean  Square     F  value  prob>F 


Model 

5 

293. 

59949 

58.71990  5. 

534 

0.0001 

Error 

150 

1591 

.54794 

10.61032 

Total 

155 

1885 

.14744 

Root 

MSE    3  . 

25735 

R-square 

0. 

1557 

Dep  Mean   9 . 

89103 

Adi .  R-square 

0. 

1276 

Table  12 


in  Relationship 

to  Total  Score 

on  the  Special 

Education  Law 

Survey  for  the 

Final 

Model  (n= 

156) 

Parameter 

Standard 

Variable 

DF 

Estimate 

Error 

t 

prob>t 

Intercept 

1 

10.0109 

0.8061 

12. 

42 

0.0001 

Preparation 

X5 

1 

0.9186 

0.8499 

1. 

08 

0.2815 

X6 

1 

1.9153 

0.5759 

3. 

33 

0.0012 

X7 

1 

0.6321 

0.6448 

0. 

98 

0.3285 

X8 

1 

1.7062 

0.6044 

2. 

82 

0.0054 

Total  Years 

1 

-0.1097 

0.0374 

-2  . 

93 

0.0039 
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Table  13 

Tpsr.s  of  Significance  Between  Group  Means  on  the  Variables 
for  Level  of  Training 


Means 

Compared* 

t 

prob<t 

Conclusion 

Group 

1 

to 

Group 

5 

1 

.033 

0 . 

3031 

Not  significant 

Group 

2 

to 

Group 

5 

3 

.835 

0 . 

0002 

Significant 

Group 

3 

to 

Group 

5 

0 

.881 

0 . 

3796 

Not  significant 

Group 

4 

to 

Group 

5 

2 

.888 

0 . 

0045 

Significant 

Group 

1 

to 

Group 

2 

-1 

.8193 

0. 

0713 

Not  Significant 

Group 

1 

to 

Group 

3 

0 

.3108 

0. 

7564 

Not  Significant 

Group 

1 

to 

Group 

4 

1 

.2565 

0. 

2110 

Not  Significant 

Group 

2 

to 

Group 

3 

2 

.3106 

0. 

0223 

Significant 

Group 

2 

to 

Group 

4 

0 

.6812 

0. 

.4969 

Not  Significant 

Group 

3 

to 

Group 

5 

-1 

.6503 

0. 

,1011 

Not  Significant 

*  Means  Adjusted  for  Years  of  Experience 
Group  1  =  Special  Education  Law  Course  =  8.80 
Group  2  =  Public  School  Law  with  Special 

Education  Law  Component  =  9.79 
Group  3  =  Seminars  and  Conferences  =  8.51 
Group  4  =  County  Inservice  =  9.58 
Group  5  =  No  Preparation  =  7,88 
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The  second  major  background  variable  considered  was 
years  of  experience.     Both  total  years  in  education  and  years 
as  an  administrator  were  considered.     The  following 
hypothesis  was  tested: 

H5      There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  school  professionals'  knowledge  and  the  number 
of  years  of  experience  (instructional  and 
administrative)  which  they  have. 
Total  number  of  years  in  education  was  negatively  related  to 
total  score  on  the  survey.     In  the  final  model,  the  parameter 
estimate  for  the  independent  variable  was  reported  at  -.1091 
(t  =  -2.931  prob>t  =  .0039).     On  the  average,   for  every  10 
years  of  experience,  survey  totals  declined  by  1.1  items. 
For  an  individual  with  30  years  experience  there  was  an 
average  decline  of  three  points. 

Years  of  administrative  experience  were  also  considered. 
The  parameter  for  this  statistic  failed  to  reach  significance 
at  the  investigations  .05  level  and  was  removed  from  the 
model  (see  Table  6) . 

Summary  of  Findings 
The  purpose  of  Chapter  IV  was  to  present  the  findings  of  the 
current  study.     Data  obtained  through  the  administration  of 
the  Special  Education  Law  Survey  were  compiled  and  analyzed. 
Multiple  linear  regression  was  used  to  model  relationships 
between  independent  variables  and  total  survey  score. 
Relevant  results  were  discussed  in  four  main  sections 
corresponding  to  the  research  questions  posed  in  Chapter  I. 
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Principals  and  designates  responded  correctly  to  41%  of 
the  24  questions  developed  to  assess  knowledge  of  special 
education  law.  Only  three  questions  were  answered  correctly 
by  more  than  62%  of  the  participants.     These  questions 
involved  a  definition  of  LRE,  application  of  the  stay-put 
rule  regarding  change  in  placement,  and  application  of 
accommodation  of  a  regular  education  student  with  a  non- 
special  education  category  disability.     Questions  regarding 
the  Supreme  Courts'   interpretation  of  IDEA  in  landmark  cases, 
transition  (early  childhood  or  adult),  parent  rights,  free 
appropriate  education,  policy  issues,  supervision  of  young 
children,  and  program  changes  required  by  IDEA  or  Section  504 
were  difficult  for  the  majority  of  respondents. 

No  significant  differences  were  found  between  the 
responses  of  principals  and  their  designates.  While  not 
considered  in  the  overall  model,  mean  scores  of  designates 
were  sorted  by  job  title.     Special  education  teachers  and 
guidance  counselors  assigned  as  designates  in  the  majority  of 
situations  had  the  lowest  mean  scores.     ESE  Specialists  had 
the  highest  mean  score  and  mastered  exactly  50%  of  the 
information. 

The  relationships  between  size  of  school  enrollment, 
level  of  school  (elementary  or  secondary)  and  interaction 
between  position  and  level  were  considered.     All  three  failed 
to  reach  significance  and  were  removed  from  the  final  model. 

Preparation  and  experience  were  examined  to  determine 
their  relationships  to  the  total  score.  The  factor  of 
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preparation  added  significantly  to  the  model.     In  particular 
individuals  who  had  taken  a  public  school  law  course  with  a 
special  education  component,  or  had  participated  in  county 
inservice,  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  survey 
instrument.     Years  of  experience  was  negatively  related  to 
total  score.     As  experience  increased,  scores  decreased. 
Years  of  administrative  experience  failed  to  reach 
significance  and  was  removed  from  the  final  model. 

Analyses  of  the  data  revealed  that  of  the  six  factors 
originally  included  in  the  study  (position,  school 
enrollment,  school  level,  preparation,  years  of  experience, 
and  years  of  administrative  experience) ,  only  two  were 
significantly  related  to  the  dependent  variable.  Preparation 
and  years  of  experience  accounted  for  16%  of  the  variance  in 
Special  Education  Law  Survey  totals  and  reached  significance 
at  the  .0001  level. 


CHAPTER  5 

DISCUSSION,   CONCLUSION,   AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although  power  to  regulate  schools  has  traditionally- 
been  the  responsibility  of  the  state,  the  federal  government 
has  had  a  significant  role  in  shaping  the  operation  of  public 
schools.     Civil  rights  legislation,   litigation,  and  funding 
incentives  have  changed  the  role  of  the  schools  in  today's 
society  as  well  as  the  role  of  the  professionals  who 
administer  them.     The  education  of  students  with  disabilities 
is  an  example  of  this  changing  tide.     While  access  to  public 
school  education  programs  for  this  population  has  been 
mandated  since  the  early  seventies  through  Section  504  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and  the  earlier 
versions  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act, 
interpretation  of  how  these  programs  are  to  be  delivered 
continues  to  evolve.     To  date  arguments  have  been  presented 
which  range  from  inclusion  of  students  with  mild  disabilities 
to  full  inclusion  of  students  with  moderate  and  or  severe 
disabilities  into  the  regular  education  setting;  requiring 
even  more  participation  from  the  site-based  administrator 
(Rude  &  Rubadeau, 1992;  Sailor,  et  al.,  1989). 

States  have  been  slow  to  establish  rigorous  requirements 
for  general  administrators  who  are  often  responsible  for  the 
day  to  day  operations  of  special  education  programs  (Aspedon, 
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1992;  Valesky  &  Hirth,  1992).     Florida,  through  its 
establishment  of  minimum  competencies  for  all  applicants  for 
professional  teacher  certification,  requires  only  "the 
ability  to  recognize  and  be  aware  of  the  instructional  needs 
of  exceptional  students"   (FS  231.7  2(a)8).  Universities 
throughout  the  state  generally  require  that  their  students 
complete  a  course  (for  example,  a  general  overview  of  special 
education  course  or  a  mainstreaming  exceptional  students 
course)  to  demonstrate  this  ability.  No  additional 
requirements  regarding  exceptional  students  are  necessary  for 
principal  certification  in  this  state  FAC  6A-4. 003(1).  A 
public  school  law  course  requirement  exists  for  principal  or 
leadership  certification  in  the  State  of  Florida,  but  content 
varies,  and  special  education  legal  issues  are  only  one  topic 
among  the  many  that  must  be  covered  under  this  broad  subject. 

Principals  spend  a  disproportionate  amount  of  their  time 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  relatively  small  percentage  of 
students  who  qualify  for  special  education  (Gollery,  1991) . 
The  literature  is  rampant  with  suggestions  for  principal  and 
teacher  preparation  to  ensure  that  the  needs  of  these 
students  are  met.     Principals  themselves  have  also  expressed 
their  concerns  about  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  special 
education  in  general  and  special  education  law  more 
specifically  (Kristonis,  1992;  Leadership  Training  Institute, 
1992)  . 

With  the  lack  of  state  requirements,  the  researcher 
proposed  an  investigation  to  determine  whether  school 


principals  and  the  designates  selected  to  represent  them  at 
special  education  meetings  and  conferences  would  be  able  to 
respond  correctly  to  special  education  law  questions.  The 
researcher  was  also  interested  in  determining  whether  the 
knowledge  was  related  to  specific  preparation  activities  or 
background  variables , 

Discussion  of  Results 

Four  research  questions  were  posed  and  used  as  a  guide 
for  reporting  results.     The  questions  addressed  (a)  the 
extent  to  which  principals  and  their  designates  were  able  to 
respond  correctly  to  multiple  choice  questions  concerning 
special  education  law,    (b)  a  comparison  of  principals'  and 
designates'  responses,    (c)  the  relationship  of  school  level 
and  enrollment  to  school  professionals'  knowledge  of  special 
education  law,  and  (d)   the  relationship  of  school 
professionals'  experiences  and  background  to  knowledge  of 
special  education  law. 

First,  principals'  and  designates'  ability  to  respond  to 
the  questionnaire  items  was  considered.     Item  analyses  was 
conducted  to  determine  difficulty  level  or  percent  passing 
for  each  question.     Only  three  questions  were  mastered  by 
more  than  63%  of  all  respondents.     Sixteen  questions 
involving  all  content  areas,  assessed  by  the  instrument, 
proved  to  be  too  difficult  for  the  majority  of  the  school 
professionals.     Overall,  the  mean  response  of  sample  was 
slightly  higher  than  9  out  of  24  questions  or  41%  correct.  A 
lack  of  mastery  of  the  subject  content  was  indicated.  This 


deficit  would  affirm  that  principals  such  as  those  surveyed 
by  Kristonis  (1992)  and  the  Leadership  Training  Institute 
(1992)  were  correct  when  they  indicated  that  they  lacked 
training  or  knowledge  of  the  legal  requirements  of  special 
education  programs. 

The  next  question  addressed  possible  differences  in 
knowledge  between  principals  and  designates.     The  independent 
variable  position  did  not  reach  significance  at  the  .05  level 
established  for  the  investigation  and  was  removed  from  the 
final  model.     Descriptive  statistics  provided  information 
suggesting  that  differences  might  exist  between  designates 
based  upon  position.    When  viewed  separately,  special 
education  teachers  and  guidance  counselors  had  the  lowest 
scores,  followed  by  assistant  principals,  others,  and  ESE 
specialists;  means  for  these  groups  were  between  9.4  and  12. 

Bonds  and  Lindsey  (1982)   indicated  that  teachers 
expected  principals  to  keep  them  informed  of  state  and 
federal  mandates  regarding  special  education,  while  Smergut 
(1980)  reported  that  principals  expected  teachers  and 
counselors  to  maintain  compliance    with  these  laws.  As 
neither  group  appears  to  be  cognizant  of  basic  tenets  of 
special  education  law,  how  can  this  occur? 

The  third  question  was  developed  to  ascertain  whether 
knowledge  was  related  to  size  of  school  or  level,  or  based 
upon  some  interaction  of  level  with  position.  Although 
treated  as  separate  factors  in  the  multiple  regression  model, 
none  of  the  three  null  hypotheses  posed  to  answer  this 


question  were  rejected.    The  factor  for  enrollment  failed  to 
reach  significance  at  the  .05  level  and  was  removed  from  the 
final  model.     Size  of  school,  as  measured  by  student 
population,  was  not  significantly  related  to  a  difference  in 
mean  scores  on  the  instrument .     The  independent  variable 
level  failed  to  reach  significance  at  the  .05  level  and  was 
removed  from  the  final  model.  School  professionals'  responses 
did  not  vary  significantly  based  upon  assignment  to  secondary 
or  elementary  schools.     Finally  the  effect,  principal  by 
level,  was  rejected  in  the  full  model.    While  researchers 
(Gollery,   1991;  Van  Horn,  et  al,  1992)  have  found  that 
elementary  principals,  especially  those  in  large  districts, 
spend  more  time  involved  in  the  administration  of  special 
education  programs,  this  was  not  equated  with  a  difference  in 
total  scores  on  the  special  education  law  survey.  The 
sampling  for  this  study  was  based  on  school  enrollment  size 
rather  than  district  size  which  may  have  accounted  for  this 
discrepency . 

The  fourth  and  final  question  led  to  the  studies'  most 
significant  findings.     First,   level  of  preparation  was 
considered.    The  null  hypotheses,  regarding  the  relationship 
between  school  professionals  and  preparation  was  rejected. 
Type  of  preparation  accounted  for  more  than  12%  of  the 
variation  in  total  survey  scores.     Specifically,  coursework 
in  public  school  law  with  a  special  education  component  or 
participation  in  county  inservice  were  related  to 
significantly  higher  scores.     Numerous  authors  (Rothstein, 
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1990;  Sergiovanni,  et  al.,   1992;  Turnbull,   1990)  have 
suggested  that  principals  require  a  basic  awareness  of  the 
law  that  adequately  prepares  them  to  serve  all  students:  the 
data  supported  the  importance  of  the  structure  of  a  public 
school  law  course  as  a  basic  framework  for  introducing 
special  education  law. 

Years  of  experience  was  considered  as  an  independent 
variable.    While  administrative  years  of  experience  failed  to 
significantly  add  to  the  full  model,  the  independent 
variable,  years  of  total  experience  was  significantly  related 
to  survey  totals  at  the  .0002  level.     The  relationship 
between  years  of  experience  and  total  survey  score  was 
inverse,  indicating  that  on  the  average  as  experience 
increased  knowledge  decreased.  While  Valesky  and  Hirth's 
(1992)  findings  indicated  that  state  department  requirements 
were  expanding  for  administrator  certification,  the  results 
of  this  study  add  emphasis  to  their  recommendation  that  more 
preparation  and  updates  in  the  area  of  special  education  law 
be  required  for  school  professionals. 

Imnlications 

Overall,  school  professionals  indicated  a  lack  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  special  education  legal  issues.  This 
lack  was  more  evident  as  educators'   experience  increased.  As 
knowledge  and  support  of  program  have  been  linked  to  program 
effectiveness,  the  information  generated  by  the  data  in  this 
study  would  bode  ill  for  special  education  programs.  Two 
types  of  preparation  were  related  to  significant  increases  in 


scores.    A  public  school  law  course  with  emphasis  on  special 
education  and  county  inservice  were  related  to  somewhat 
higher  scores.     While  these  increases  were  small  they  do 
provide  for  the  recommendation  of  increased  preparation  for 
school  professionals.  A  one  time  requirement  of  a  public 
school  law  course  with  special  education  law  emphasis  could 
be  used  to  provide  the  foundation  necessary  for  this 
preparation.     One  course  alone,  however,  would  not  be 
sufficient  due  to  the  changing  nature  of  the  topic.  Frequent 
updates  regarding  changes  in:    (a)   federal  and  state 
legislation;    (b)   federal  and  state  regulations;  and  (c) 
decisions  rendered  by  the  courts  that  affect  local  education 
policy  are  required. 

State  department  policy-makers  are  encouraged  to 
reconsider  current  requirements  for  certification.  A 
requirement  for  special  education  law  training  for  school 
professionals  is  called  for.     Individuals,  surveyed  in  this 
investigation,  did  not  elect  special  education  law  training 
on  their  own  (or  such  course  offerings  are  not  available) . 
Fewer  than  12%  of  the  respondents  reported  having  taken 
special  education  law  coursework  (n=18)  with  the  vast 
majority  of  those  indicating  a  major  in  special  education 
where  the  course  may  have  been  required. 

Departments  within  each  state's  education  board  must 
work  collaboratively  to  ensure  that  information  regarding 
school  law  is  not  limited  to  select  groups.  For  example, 
Florida's  Bureau  for  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Students 
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might  work  with  the  Office  of  Organizational  Development  and 
Educational  Leadership  to  develop  appropriate  special 
education  law  updates  to  be  delivered  to  school  professionals 
on  a  periodic  basis. 

University  preparation  programs  in  turn,  must  reconsider 
their  program  requirements.  Only  46  of  the  study  participants 
indicated  having  taken  a  public  school  law  course  with 
special  education  law  components;  3  3  of  these  were  principals 
or  assistant  pricipals  required  to  cmplete  such  a  course  for 
certification.     University  policy-makers  are  encouraged  to 
look  beyond  minimum  state  certification  requirements  when 
developing  course  sequences  for  their  students.  Departments 
of  Educational  Leadership,  Special  Education,  Instruction  & 
Curriculum,  and  Foundations  have  always  been  appropriate 
locations  for  school  professionals  to  learn  about  public 
school  law.     These  departments  must  collaborate  to  ensure 
that  all  students  have  received  at  least  a  basic  foundation 
in  this  area.     Educators  have  a  responsibility  to  maintain  an 
awareness  of  the  governance  structure  that  drives  the  way 
educational  services  are  provided  and  to  ensure  that  student 
rights  are  not  violated.     Florida  universities,  delivering 
preparation  programs  to  school  professionals,  have  the 
ability  to  establish  cooperative  arrangements,  via  centers, 
with  school  districts  under  the  authority  of  the  Teacher 
Education  Center  Act  (FS  231.600  et  seq.).     The  centers  are 
an  additional  avenue  for  providing  continuous  current  legal 
information  to  school  professionals. 


Finally,  school  districts  are  encouraged  to  continue 
their  efforts  to  provide  quality  professional  development 
activities  regarding  school  law  for  their  faculties  and 
staffs.     School  board  policies  must  be  updated  to  ensure  that 
school  professionals  are  required  to  maintain  current 
knowledge  of  school  law.     In  Florida,  the  Management  Training 
Act  of  1986  (FS  231.087)  has  provided  an  additional  resource 
that  school  boards  may  tap  to  provide  professional 
development  activities  (including  those  that  cover  special 
education  law)   for  administrators  and  school  advisory  council 
members.     The  data  presented  in  this  study  support  the 
conclusion  that  a  need  for  county  inservice  programs,  to 
address  school  professionals'  knowledge  of  special  education 
legal  issues,  exists.     This  overwhelming  need  must  become  a 
priority  to  ensure  that  the  rights  of  students  with 
disabilities  are  not  neglected. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Research 

This  study  supported  some  research  findings  and  points 
the  way  for  further  study  in  this  area.  As  this  investigation 
was  based  upon  a  state  sample  only,   further  studies  are 
warranted  to  determine  whether  this  is  a  national  issue. 
Specific  populations  of  educators  should  be  considered  for 
adequate  representation  to  answer  the  question  of  whether 
significant  differences  exist  between  special  educators'  and 
other  school  professionals'  knowledge  of  special  education 
legal  issues.     In  depth  qualitative  analysis  with  groups  of 
high  and  low  scores,  on  instruments  such  as  the  one  used 
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here,  could  be  conducted  to  determine  the  degree  of  school 
professionals'  knowledge  regarding  the  rights  of  students  in 
public  schools  beyond  those  identified  by  items  correct  on  a 
survey  instrument.  Deliberate  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
areas  beyond  special  education  to  determine  whether  educators 
may  be  more  familiar  with  "generic"  public  school  legal 
issues . 

Investigations  of  state  department  requirements  have 
been  conducted  and  appear  to  be  changing  gradually  over  time 
(Stile  &  Pettibone,  1981;  Valesky  &  Hirth,  1992).  Parallel 
investigation  at  the  level  of  educator  preparation  programs 
must  be  conducted  to  determine  if  trends  are  similar.  How 
are  the  universities  preparing  educators  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  civil,  criminal,  and 
constitutional  laws  that  touch  the  student,  the  teacher,  and 
the  administrator?    Are  specific  practices  and  programs 
related  to  more  effective  teaching  and  leadership  skills? 

Recommendations  exist  for  individual  school  districts 
also.     School  district  program  evaluation,  with  the 
dissemination  of  promising  practices,  provide  a  link  between 
practice  and  preparation.     Strong  connections  between  the 
school  professionals  currently  in  the  field  and  the 
universitites  preparing  future  educators  will  allow  for  early 
identification  of  training  deficits.     That  connection  will 
increase  the  probability  that  teachers  and  administrators  can 
meet  the  needs  and  ensure  the  rights  of  all  the  students  they 
serve. 
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Appendix  A:     Special  Education  Law  Survey 


<^nf?rial  Education  Law 

Survev 

Background  Information  Directions: 
Please  respond  to  each  question. 

1.  Please  indicate  total  years  of  experience  as  an  educator.   

2.  Please  indicate  total  years  experience  as  an  administrator.   

3.  Please  indicate  your  current  position. 

 special  education  teacher   regular  education  teacher 

 guidance  counselor   exceptional  student  education 

specialist 

 principal   other   (please  specify) 

4.  Please  indicate  general  special  education  background 

(check  all  that  apply) . 

major  in  special  education   one  university  course 

 jninor  in  special  education   attendance  at  special  education 

conferences  or  seminars 

 two  or  more  university   county  inservice 

courses 

 no  preparation 

5.  Please  indicate  special  education  law  training 

(check  all  that  apply) . 

 special  education  law  course   attendance  at  special  education 

law  conferences/seminars 

 public  school  law  class  with   county  inservice 

special  education  law 
component 

 no  preparation 
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Directions : 

Please  mark  the  correct  answer. 

1.  Least  restrictive  environment  refers  to  ... 

(a)  mainstreaming  all  students  with  disabilities  with  their  non- 
disabled  peers . 

(b)  educating  students  with  disabilities  with  their  non-disabled 
peers  to  the  maximum  extent  appropriate. 

(c)  integrating  all  students  with  disabilities  into  regular 
education  classes. 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 

2.  A  district's  compliance  with  LRE  regulations  written  for  IDEA 
would  best  be  demonstrated  by  providing  .    .  . 

(a)  center  schools  for  students  with  severe  disabilities. 

(b)  varying  exceptionalities  programs. 

(c)  a  continuum  of  alternative  placements. 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 

3.  In  order  to  qualify  for  federal  support  under  the  IDEA  a  state 
must  have  a  policy  that  assures  all  students  with  disabilities 


(a)  an  individualized  education  program. 

(b)  evaluation  by  a  multi-disciplinary  team. 

(c)  a  free  appropriate  education. 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 

4.  The  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Board  of  Education  v.  Rowley  is 
applied  by  school  districts  when  .    .  . 

(a)  a  basic  floor  of  opportunity  is  granted  to  all  students 
with  disabilities. 

(b)  the  potential  of  every  student  with  disabilities  is  maximized. 

(c)  an  individualized  education  program  is  developed  for  all 
students . 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 

5.  Non-discriminatory  assessment,  which  occurs  only  with  parental 
consent,  must  meet  these  two  conditions   .    .  . 

(a)  tests  are  given  in  the  student's  native  language  and 
accommodations  for  the  student's  disability  are  made. 

(b)  multiple  procedures  are  used  for  placements  decisions  and 
testing  procedures  are  validated  for  intended  purpose. 

(c)  all  assessment  instruments  are  administered  by  a  school 
psychologist  and  are  normed  against  local  populations. 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 

6.  When  a  special  education  student  is  being  re-evaluated  for 
continued  placement    is  necessary 

(a)  informed  consent. 

(b)  written  informed  consent. 

(c)  written  notice. 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 
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7.  The  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Honig  v.  Doe,  which  brought  the 
issues  of  suspension  and  expulsion  before  the  Court,  clarified 
that   .    .  . 

(a)  current  educational  placements  must  be  continued  while  being 
reviewed. 

(b)  suspensions  of  more  than  10  days  are  never  allowed  for  students 
with  disabilities. 

(c)  behavior  which  is  a  manifestation  of  a  student's  disability  may 
not  be  disciplined. 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 

8.  Following  a  re-evaluation  the  multi  disciplinary  team  determines 
that  a  student  currently  placed  in  a  specific  learning 
disabilities  program  would  be  more  appropriately  placed  in  a 
program  for  students  with  behavioral  disorders.     The  parent  does 
not  agree  to  the  placement  and  requests  an  impartial  due  process 
hearing.     While  awaiting  a  decision,   the  student  receives  special 
education 

services  .   .  . 

(a)  in  the  specific  learning  disabilities  program. 

(b)  in  the  behavior  disorders  program  . 

(c)  in  the  regular  education  program. 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 

9.  Following  identification,   testing,   and  evaluation  to  determine 
need  for  special  education  services  an  Individualized  Education 
Program  (lEP)    is  developed.     This  plan  must  include  all  but  the 
following  .   .  . 

(a)  a  statement  which  indicates  the  student's  present  level  of 
educational  performance. 

(b)  the  criteria  and  procedures  for  determining  whether  short-term 
objectives  have  been  met. 

(c)  the  date  of  the  student's  next  scheduled  multi-disciplinary  team 
re-evaluation. 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 

10.  At  the  meeting  for  developing  the  lEP,   the  representative  of  the 
school  must  give  parents .    .  . 

(a)  a  copy  of  the  lEP. 

(b)  an  opportunity  to  suggest  changes. 

(c)  a  place  to  sign  for  consent. 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 

11.  When  implementing  early  intervention  programs  for  qualified 
infants  and  toddlers  and  their  families  a  district  must  provide 

(a)  a  written  individualized  education  program. 

(b)  a  written  individualized  family  service  plan. 

(c)  a  written  individualized  inter-agency  plan. 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 
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12.  In  Irving  v.  Tatro,   the  issue  brought  before  the  Court  concerned 
health  services.     The  specific  service  at  issue  was 
catheterization.     In  determining  whether  this  was  a  medical 
service  not  required  under  the  Education  of  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  or  a  related  health  service,   the  Court  established 
this  three-part  test   .    .  . 

(a)  does  the  student  receive  any  benefit  from  special  education,  are 
the  services  necessary  to  maintain  necessary  bodily  functions, 
and  can  the  services  be  paid  for  or  provided  by  the  parent . 

(b)  does  the  student  qualify  for  special  education,   are  the  services 
necessary  for  the  student  to  benefit  from  special  education,  and 
can  the  services  be  provided  by  a  nurse  or  other  qualified 
person . 

(c)  does  the  student  have  a  disability  that  requires  special 
education  services,  are  the  services  of  a  medical  nature,  and 
can  the  school  district  maintain  qualified  personnel  to  provide 
the  services . 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 

13.  If  a  particular  medication  or  treatment,   considered  to  be  a  related 

service  for  a  special  education  student,  must  also  be  administered 
to  a  child  during  non-school  hours  the  school  is  . 

(a)  obligated  to  provide  the  service  during  those  times. 

(b)  not  required  to  provide  nursing  services  to  administer  it. 

(c)  obligated  only  if  the  services  can  be  provided  by  a  layperson. 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 

14.  The  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  Amendments  of  1986  addressed 

the  needs  of  infants  and  toddlers  because  Congress  found  an  urgent 
and  substantial  need  to  .  . 

(a)  reduce  the  educational  costs  to  our  society,   including  our 
Nation's  Schools,  by  minimizing  the  need  for  special  education 
and  related  services  after  infants  and  toddlers  with 
disabilities  reach  school  age. 

(b)  enhance  the  development  of  infants  and  toddlers  with 
disabilities  and  to  maximize  their  potential  for  success  in 
educational  progrcims  when  they  reach  school  age. 

(c)  determine  need,  when  appropriate,   for  institutionalization  of 
infants  and  toddlers  with  disabilities  to  maximize  the  benefit 
that  can  be  gained  from  such  placements. 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 

15.  Under  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 

states  may  not  deprive  citizens  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
Other  than  the  fact  that  constitutionally    based  challenges  are 
cumbersome  and  complex  to  litigate  most  special  education  cases 
are  not  brought  alleging  constitutional  violation  because  .    .  . 

(a)  education  is  a  substantive  right. 

(b)  education  is  provided  for  under  the  state  constitution. 

(c)  the  IDEA  provide  a  basic  avenue  for  redress. 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 
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16.  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  require  that  no  otherwise  qualified  person 
be  excluded  on  the  basis  of  disability  from  participation  in  any 
public  progrcun  or  activity.     Otherwise  qualified  refers  to  an 
individual  who,   in  spite  of  a  disability,   can  meet  the  program 
or  activity's  .   .  . 

(a)  non-essential  requirements. 

(b)  essential  requirements. 

(c)  essential  and  non  essential  requirements. 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 

17.  Fundamental  changes  in  a  school's  educational  program  to 
accommodate  an  individual  with  a  disability  are  .    .  . 

(a)  required  by  Section  504. 

(b)  not  required  by  Section  504. 

(c)  required  when  they  are  of  low  cost  by  Section  504. 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 

18.  Schools  must  make  reasonable  accommodations  for  students  with 

disabilities,  who  are  not  eligible  for  services  under  IDEA  but 
qualify  under  the  expanded  definition  of  disability  in  Section  504 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,      .    .  . 

(a)  to  participate  in  special  education  programs. 

(b)  to  participate  in  the  regular  education  program. 

(c)  to  participate  in  vocational  rehabilitation. 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 

19.  Under  Section  504,   a  student  with  attention  deficit  with 
hyperactivity  disorder  that  does  not  qualify  for  placement  in 
special  education  programs  for  students  with  specific  learning 
disabilities  or  other  health  impairments  requires   .    .  . 

(a)  appropriate  accommodation  in  regular  education  progreuns. 

(b)  appropriate  accommodation  in  special  education  programs. 

(c)  medical  diagnosis  to  receive  special  education  services. 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 

20.  Section  504  and  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  require  .    .  . 

(a)  non-discriminatory  hiring  practices. 

(b)  affirmative  action  programs  to  assure  non-discrimination. 

(c)  active  recruitment  of  persons  with  disabilities. 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 

21.  When  schools  select  applicants   (from  a  pool  of  qualified 
individuals  with  or  without  disabilities)   for  instructional  and 
non- instructional  positions,   they  must     .    .  . 

(a)  hire  the  individual  who  can  most  effectively  execute  all 
essential  and  non-essential  job  functions. 

(b)  hire  the  individual  whose  skills  for  executing  essential  job 
functions  are  superior. 

(c)  hire  the  individual  who  has  the  best  interpersonal  and 
communication  skills. 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 
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22.      The  degree  of  supervision  necessary  for  young  children  is  inherent 
in  the  Rule  of  Seven,  which  states  that  children  of  7  years  and 
younger  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  their  own  actions.  Schools 
must  exercise  immediate  and  close  supervision  for  this  population. 
This  rule  is  based  upon  an  assumption  of 

(a)  mental  age  and  students'  ability  to  follow  instructions. 

(b)  good  health  and  normal  intellect  of  students. 

(c)  normal  intellect  and  physical  attributes  of  students. 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 

23  .       Schools  are  not  required  to  provide    for  students  who 

are  assessed  but  who  do  not  qualify  for  special  education  services 
under  IDEA. 

(a)  related  services 

(b)  notice  of  rejection  decision 

(c)  educational  programs 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 

24.       The  IDEA  recognizes  the  need  to  plan  for  and  provide  transition 

services,   so  that  all  students  with  disabilities  will  be  prepared 
to  enter  integrated  employment,  post -secondary  education, 
vocational  training,   continuing  and  adult  education,  adult 
services,   independent  living,   or  community  participation, 
beginning  no  later  .    .  . 

(a)  than  the  implementation  date  of  September  1,   1995  . 

(b)  than  16  years  of  age   (with  a  recommendation  of  14  or  younger  for 
students  with  severe  cognitive  or  multiple  disabilities) . 

(c)  than  the  junior  year  of  a  student's  high  school  program. 

(d)  I  do  not  know. 


Thank-you  very    much  for  your    participation  in  this  study. 
Would  you  like  a  brief  report  of  the  results  sent  to  your  school? 


yes 


no 
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Direct  Response  To: 
Tracy  S.  Hines 

December  22,  1992 


Dr.  Laura  Rothstein 
Associate  Dean 
Student  Affairs 
Law  Center 

University  of  Houston 
4800  Calhoun 

Houston,  Texas    72204  -  6391 
Dear  Dr.  Rothstein, 

Thank-you  for  agreeing  to  serve  as  an  instrument  content 
reviewer  for  my  dissertation.     My  plan  is  to  randomly  select 
a  representative  group  of  Florida  Public  School  Principals 
and  ask  them  to  participate  in  the  study.     Those  that  elect 
to  participate  will  be  asked  to  complete  a  survey  and  to 
identify  a  staff  member  that  typically  acts  as  their 
designate  at  special  education  meetings  (for  example,  the  lEP 
meeting) .     The  designate  will  also  be  asked  to  complete  a 
survey . 

Florida  is  a  state  that  does  not  require  specific  training  in 
the  area  of  special  education  law  for  principal 
certification.     A  public  school  law  course  is  required  with 
the  text  generally  containing  one  chapter  on  special 
education  law.     I  wish  to  determine  whether  principals  obtain 
knowledge  in  this  area  by  electing  special  education  courses 
during  their  formal  training,  or  by  participating  in  staff 
development  activities.     In  addition,  I  an  interested  in 
whether  principals  have,     at  the  school  site,     a  staff  member 
to  rely  upon  that  has  expertise  in  special  education  law. 

The  survey  instrument  has  two  sections.     The  first  section 
allows  for  identification  of  background  variables  such  as 
experience  and  preparation.     The  special  education  law 
section,  comprised  of  27  multiple-choice  items,  was  planned 
to  sample  important  aspects  of  the  federal  laws,  regulations, 
and  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  effect  special  education 
students.     Items  were  written  to  establish  an  individual's 
knowledge  of:     (a)  constitutional  law;    (b)  aspects  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and  P.L.  101-33  6,  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1991;    (c)  P.L.  94-142,  the 
EAHCA  (now  IDEA),  and  the  Supreme  Court's  interpretation  of 
its  substantive  provisions;    (d)  PL  94-457,  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Amendments  of  1986;  and  (e)  tort  liability. 
The  law  score,  assigned  on  the  basis  of  total  correct 
responses  on  this  section,  will  be  used  as  the  dependent 
variable  for  this  investigation. 
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Based  upon  your  knowledge  of  special  education  law,  is  the 
content  of  the  instrument  (individual  items  in  addition  to 
the  whole)  valid  for  the  purpose  of  this  study?    Will  you 
please  (a)  read  the  law  items  for  clarity  and  content,  (b) 
judge  the  representativeness  of  the  sample  questions,  and 
(c)  suggest  improvements?      Please  feel  free  to  write 
directly  on  the  instrument  I  have  enclosed  as  well  as  the 
answer  key.     Should  you  need  additional  information  I  am 
available  at  home  (904-336-0233)  or  at  the  university  (904- 
392-0701) . 

Your  participation  is  genuinely  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 


Tracy  S.  Hines 


Appendix  C:  Correspondence  to  School  Professionals 
First:  Letter 

April  16,  1993 


Dear  Principal, 

I  am  writing  to  request  your  participation  in  my 
dissertation  study.     Your  school's  name  was  randomly  selected 
from  a  list  of  Florida  Public  Schools  to  represent  either 
small,  medium  or  large  enrollment,  and  elementary  or 
secondary   (middle  and  high  school)  program.     The  survey 
instrument,  which  I  have  developed  for  my  study,  involves 
questions  regarding  professional  background  and  special 
education  legal  issues. 

While  participation  in  this  study  is  voluntary,  the 
reliability  of  the  data  collected  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
percentage  of  individual  responses.     Information  collected 
from  each  school  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential  with 
group  responses  only  reported. 

To  participate:  Please  complete  all  items  on  the 
enclosed  survey  and  return  it  to  me  in  the  post-paid 
envelope.     The  packet  enclosed  is  to  be  given  to  the 
individual  you  designate  to  represent  you  at  special 
education  meetings.     It  contains  a  similar  cover  letter, 
survey,  and  return  envelope.     To  receive  a  brief  copy  of  the 
results  please  check  yes  on  the  last  page  of  the  survey. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  participation. 

Sincerely, 


Tracy  S.  Hines 
Doctoral  Candidate 
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April  16,  1993 


Dear  Designate, 

I  am  writing  to  request  your  participation  in  my 
dissertation  study.     Your  school's  name  was  randomly  selected 
from  a  list  of  Florida  public  schools  to  represent  either 
small,  medium,  or  large  student  enrollment,  and  elementary  or 
secondary  (middle  and  high  school)  program.     Your  principal 
selected  you  as  the  individual  designated  to  represent  the 
school  administrator  in  special  education  meetings. 

While  participation  in  this  study  is  voluntary,  the 
reliability  of  the  data  collected  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
percentage  of  individual  schools  that  elect  to  respond. 
Information  collected  from  each  school  will  be  kept 
confidential,  with  the  dissertation  reporting  group  responses 
only . 

The  survey  instrument,  which  I  have  developed  for  my 
study,  involves  questions  regarding  professional  background 
and  special  education  legal  issues.     Information  collected 
from  each  school  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential  with 
group  responses  only  reported.     I  can  only  implore  your 
voluntary  participation,  in  completing  the  survey,     which  is 
vital  to  the  reliability  of  the  data  collected. 

To  participate:  Please  complete  the  items  on  the 
enclosed  survey  and  return  it  to  me  in  the  post-paid 
envelope.     To  receive  a  brief  copy  of  the  results  please 
check  yes  on  the  last  page  of  the  survey.     Thank  you  for  your 
consideration  and  participation. 

Sincerely, 


Tracy  S.  Hines 
Doctoral  Candidate 


Rpminder  Postcard 
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If  you  have  not  already  done  so  . . . 

Please  return  the  Special  Education  Law  Survey. 
Thank  you  for  your  time,  your  consideration, 
and  your  participation! ! ! 


.qp>rond  Letter 


May  15,  1993 


Dear  Principal, 

Though  I  realize  you  are  an  extremely  busy  individual,  I 
am  writing  again  to  encourage  your  participation  in  my 
dissertation  study.     Due  to  the  nature  of  the  study's  design, 
it  is  extremely  important  for  me  to  obtain  a  decent  rate  of 
return  to  insure  the  reliability  of  the  findings.  Following 
the  first  mailing  and  reminder  postcards,   I  was  able  to 
obtain  a  40%  response  rate.     In  order  for  me  to  complete  this 
study  and  subsequently  my  degree,  this  percentage  must  be 
improved . 

The  survey  instrument,  which  I  have  developed  for  my 
study,  involves  questions  regarding  professional  background 
and  special  education  legal  issues.     Information  collected 
from  each  school  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential  with 
group  responses  only  reported.     I  can  only  implore  your 
voluntary  participation,   in  completing  the  survey,  which  is 
vital  to  the  reliability  of  the  data  collected. 

To  participate:  Please  complete  the  items  on  the 
enclosed  survey  and  return  it  to  me  in  the  post-paid 
envelope.     The  packet  enclosed  is  to  be  given  to  the 
individual  you  designate  to  represent  you  at  special 
education  meetings.     It  contains  a  similar  cover  letter, 
survey,  and  return  envelope.     To  receive  a  brief  copy  of  the 
results  please  check  yes  on  the  last  page  of  the  survey. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  participation. 

Sincerely, 


Tracy  S.  Hines 
Doctoral  Candidate 
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May  15,  1993 


Dear  Designate, 

I  am  writing  to  request  your  participation  in  my 
dissertation  study.     Your  school's  name  was  randomly  selected 
from  a  list  of  Florida  public  schools  to  represent  either 
small,  medium,  or  large  student  enrollment,  and  elementary  or 
secondary  (middle  and  high  school)  program.     Your  principal 
selected  you  as  the  individual  designated  to  represent  the 
school  administrator  in  special  education  meetings. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  study's  design,  it  is  extremely 
important  for  me  to  obtain  a  decent  rate  of  return  to  insure 
the  reliability  of  the  findings.     Following  the  first  mailing 
and  reminder  postcards,  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  40%  response 
rate.     In  order  for  me  to  complete  this  study  and 
subsequently  my  degree,  this  percentage  must  be  improved. 

The  survey  instrument,  which  I  have  developed  for  my 
study,   involves  questions  regarding  professional  background 
and  special  education  legal  issues.     Information  collected 
from  each  school  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential  with 
group  responses  only  reported.     I  can  only  implore  your 
voluntary  participation,  in  completing  the  survey,     which  is 
vital  to  the  reliability  of  the  data  collected. 

To  participate:  Please  complete  the  items  on  the 
enclosed  survey  and  return  it  to  me  in  the  post-paid 
envelope.     To  receive  a  brief  copy  of  the  results  please 
check  yes  on  the  last  page  of  the  survey.     Thank  you  for  your 
consideration  and  participation. 

Sincerely, 


Tracy  S.  Hines 
Doctoral  Candidate 
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Third  Letter 

May  28,  1993 

Dear  Principal  of  «school», 

Although  I  am  very  close  to  the  completion  of  my 
dissertation  study,  I  still  need  a  minimum  of  17  more 
responses  before  the  data  can  be  analyzed.    While  this 
request  comes  at  one  of  the  busiest  times  of  the  year  for  you 
and  your  staff,  I  hope  that  you  will  consider  the  topic  a 
priority.     Due  to  the  nature  of  the  study's  design,   it  is 
extremely  important  for  me  to  obtain  a  decent  rate  of  return 
to  insure  the  reliability  of  the  findings.     Following  two 
mailings  and  a  reminder  postcard  to  each  school,  I  was  able 
to  obtain  a  45%  response  rate.     In  order  for  me  to  complete 
this  study  and  subsequently  my  degree,  this  percentage  must 
be  improved. 

The  survey  instrument,  which  I  have  developed  for  my 
study,   involves  questions  regarding  professional  background 
and  special  education  legal  issues.     Information  collected 
from  each  school  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential  with 
group  responses  only  reported.     I  can  only  implore  your 
voluntary  participation,   in  completing  the  survey,  which  is 
vital  to  the  reliability  of  the  data  collected. 

To  participate:  Please  complete  the  items  on  the 
enclosed  survey  and  return  it  to  me  in  the  post-paid  envelope 
within  one  week.     The  packet  enclosed  is  to  be  given  to  the 
individual  you  designate  to  represent  you  at  special 
education  meetings.     It  contains  a  similar  cover  letter, 
survey,  and  return  envelope.     To  receive  a  brief  copy  of  the 
results  please  check  yes  on  the  last  page  of  the  survey. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  participation. 

Sincerely, 


Tracy  S .  Hines 
Doctoral  Candidate 
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May  28,  1993 

Dear  Special  Education  Designate  of  «school». 

Though  I  realize  this  is  the  busiest  time  of  year  at 
your  school,   I  am  writing  to  request  your  participation  in  my 
dissertation  study.     Your  school's  name  was  randomly  selected 
from  a  list  of  Florida  public  schools  to  represent  either 
small,  medium,  or  large  student  enrollment,  and  elementary  or 
secondary  (middle  and  high  school)  program.     Your  principal 
selected  you  as  the  individual  designated  to  represent  the 
school  administrator  in  special  education  meetings. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  study's  design,  it  is  extremely 
important  for  me  to  obtain  a  decent  rate  of  return  to  insure 
the  reliability  of  the  findings.     Following  two  mailings  and 
a  reminder  postcard,  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  45%  response 
rate.     In  order  for  me  to  complete  this  study  and 
subsequently  my  degree,  this  percentage  must  be  improved.  At 
this  time,  I  still  need  at  least  17  more  responses. 

The  survey  instrument,  which  I  have  developed  for  my 
study,   involves  questions  regarding  professional  background 
and  special  education  legal  issues.     Information  collected 
from  each  school  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential  with 
group  responses  only  reported.     I  can  only  implore  your 
voluntary  participation,  in  completing  the  survey,     which  is 
vital  to  the  reliability  of  the  data  collected. 

To  participate:  Please  complete  the  items  on  the 
enclosed  survey  and  return  it  to  me  in  the  post-paid  envelope 
within  one  week.     To  receive  a  brief  copy  of  the  results 
please  check  yes  on  the  last  page  of  the  survey.     Thank  you 
for  your  consideration  and  participation. 

Sincerely, 


Tracy  S.  Hines 
Doctoral  Candidate 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

Born  in  White  Plains,  NY,  on  February  16,   1991,   I  began 
life  as  one  of  the  Jones  girls.     Traveling  to  Africa  in  1965, 
we  lived  in  Accra,  Ghana,  where  I  learned  to  read  and  write 
in  a  British  School.     I  was  graduated  from  West  Babylon 
Senior  High  (New  York) ,  in  1978  and  attended  Stetson 
University  in  DeLand,  Florida,  where  I  majored  in  elementary 
education.     At  that  time  I  also  completed  coursework  for 
certification  in  Specific  Learning  Disabilities. 

I  began  teaching  in  Florida,  working  first  for  Volusia 
County  and  later  for  Broward  County.     In  1987,   I  left  Broward 
to  work  full-time  on  a  master's  degree,  as  well  as  additional 
certification  in  the  area  of  behavioral  disorders.  I 
completed  the  Master  of  Education  degree  at  Florida  Atlantic 
University  in  December  of  1987  while  employed  by  the  Palm 
Beach  County  School  District. 

I  left  classroom  teaching  to  become  a  program 
administrator,  staff  developer,  and  program  evaluator  with 
the  Cluster  Improvement  Program  (CLIP)  in  Broward  County.  In 
1990,   I  resigned  form  CLIP  to  further  develop  my 
administrative  skills  and  knowledge  by  attending  the  doctoral 
program  in  special  education  administration  at  the  University 
of  Florida.    With  the  completion  of  coursework,  an  internship 
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in  Pinellas  County  and  this  dissertation,  I  have  attained 
that  goal. 

My  husband  and  two  children  are  supportive  of  my  current 
professional  interests.    These  include  administration, 
professional  development,  consultation,  and  program 
evaluation. 


I  certify  that  I  have  read  this  study  and  that  in  my 
opinion  it  conforms  to  acceptable  standards  of  scholarly 
presentation  and  is  fully  adequate,   in  scope  and  quality,  as 
a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education. 

/?  l/,LAa_  j.  ^^w>t^ 

Charles     ^  Fotgnone",  Chair 
Professor  of  Special  Education 

I  certify  that  I  have  read  this  study  and  that  in  my 
opinion  it  conforms  to  acceptable  standards  of  scholarly 
presentation  and  is  fully  adequate,   in  scope  and  quality,  as 
a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education. 


Cecil  D.  Mercer 

Professor  of  Special  Education 


I  certify  that  I  have  read  this  study  and  that  in  my 
opinion  it  conforms  to  acceptable  standards  of  scholarly 
presentation  and  is  fully  adequate,   in  scope  and  quality,  as 
a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education. 


'Cary  K.  Reichard 
Professor  of  Special  Education 


I  certify  that  I  have  read  this  study  and  that  in  my 
opinion  it  conforms  to  acceptable  standards  of  scholarly 
presentation  and  is  fully  adequate,   in  scope  and  quality,  as 
a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education. 


Joai/  L .  Curcio 
Associate  Professor  of 
Educational  Leadership 


I  certify  that  I  have  read  this  study  and  that  in  my 
opinion  it  conforms  to  acceptable  standards  of  scholarly 
presentation  and  is  fully  adequate,   in  scope  and  quality,  as 
a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education. 


yT.  David  Miller 
Associate  Professor  of 
Foundations  of  Education 


This  dissertation  was  submitted  to  the  Graduate  Faculty 
of  the  College  of  Education  and  was  accepted  as  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Education. 

August,  1993 

Dean,   College  of  Educax^Sjh 


Dean,   Graduate  School 


